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Honey House and Bee Box 


By S. W. Edwards, Myersville, Maryland 


The small beekeeper with a slow- 
ly expanding apiary may, sooner or 
later, need a honey house. If well 
planned, it can relieve the heavy 
congestion of an already overbur- 
dened home _ basement; provide 
shelving and necessary storage space; 
house the equipment for extracting, 
bottling, and hive parts assembly, 
as well as all the other operations of 
a year around small bee business. 
The following description and illus- 
trations, therefore, may prove of 
considerable value to any beekeeper 
or beginner who is planning the 
erection of a building in which to 
work and store efficiently the many 
items and end-products of a going 
apiary. 

Honey House 

The photograph opposite shows 
the 12 x 16 building with main floor, 
and loft for storage reached by a 
flight of rather steep stairs. Roof is 
of composition shingles, guttered 
and downspouted. Rafters and frame 
walls are 2 x 4, and roof boards, sub- 
siding and subflooring of one inch 
boards. Finished floors, laid over 
heavy 15-lb. saturated felt, are of 1 
x 6 tongue and groove pine roofers. 
Heavy saturated felt was applied 
over sub-siding and finish siding is 
of mail order, imitation stone, roll 
composition tucked behind all win- 
dow and door trims. 

First floor joists are of 2x6 oak, 
box construction, supported on nine 
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Honey house under the black walnut trees 


concrete block piers of 8x8x 16 
block which rest on 6 x 24 x 24 pour- 
ed concrete footings below frost. 
Second floor joists are of 2x 6 pop- 
lar—tulip tree in our mountains, 
and a good honey tree. 

The screened door faces east, is 
approached over a ramp of 2 x 6 oak 
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planks instead of steps, and is thus 
easier to enter with loaded supers 
and hive bodies. The twin windows 
face south and give good light in 
winter over the work table. The 
north wall has a single window; the 
west wall none. Upstairs the gables 
are ventilated by screened louvres, 
and the entire building is bee, wasp, 
and moth tight. Bee escapes will be 
fixed in the upper corners of all 
screens. To make the building rat 
proof, half inch mesh hardware 
cloth should be applied to the under 
side of the first floor joists. 

The structure with lower roof line 
joined to the west wall is 12x16 
lumber storage and open machine 
shed not directly a part of beekeep- 
ing. The whole is wired for elec- 
tricity and running water will be in- 
stalled with a frostproof hydrant. 
No provision was made for stove 
heating, save by small electric heat- 
er. 

Ceiling height is 8 feet 6 inches, 
sub-floor to second floor joists; on 
second floor the side walls are 2 feet 
11 inches with ample head room un- 
der ridge board. Using 8 foot raf- 
ters provides large storage space for 
KD woodenware in cartons, hive 
body, and super storage. A series of 
low shelves for division screens, ex- 
cluders, inner covers, and similar 
items are fixed to the east wall. 

On the first floor, linoleum cover- 
ed (see Fig. 2), the 10 foot by 33 
inch 6-legged table, also linoleum 
covered, occupies most of the south 
wall. Storage areas are found un- 
der the stairs, along the entire north 


wall for bodies containing drawn 
comb, under the table and between 
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the exposed ceiling joists. The 
shelves on the west wall, from floor 
to ceiling, carry foundation, assem- 
bled frames, extra parts of all kinds, 
and a host of odd items for beekeep- 
ing, including covered cans of ex- 
celsior, sumac bobs, and wax stor- 


age. An enameled sink fits snugly 
under the stairs in the southeast 
corner. 


Behind the door is a wall cup- 
board of 3 shelves for (1) hat and 
veil; (2) bee box; and (3) extra veil, 
gloves, and smoker, and a swarm 
sheet. 


The extractor, to be motor driven 
later, is fixed on the sink end of the 
table, with a 2-burner electric stove 
on the opposite end. A 3-burner oil 
range stands back of the door. Above 
this stove is a small shelf for vessels 
for heating water, extra buckets, 
and similar items. In the southwest 
corner is another wall cupboard for 
the hot water vessels for uncapping 
knives, extra fuses, and a supply of 
1 and 2 lb. jars. An uncapping tub, 
60’s, and gallon bottles find a place 
under the long table, as well as a 
low table to hold a 21-inch galvaniz- 
ed tub with honey gate. Extractor 
empties into this tub which is cover- 
ed with 4 thicknesses of cheesecloth 
held to the rim by a close row of 
hinge-type clothespins. From tub, 
honey is run into permanent con- 
tainers. 

It should be confessed that some 
other items not closely allied to bee- 
keeping are found in our honey 
house. Dynamite, fuse, and some 
caps are hidden in a 10-lb. can on 
one end of the long shelves. A mo- 
tor-driven flour mill is mounted on 
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BEB BOX. « « 
All stock $" soft wood 


Use 4d or 6d box nails 


Dimensions: 


16%" outside width 
20 " outside length 
4" outside height 





Floor Plan: 


Space compartments 



































to suit. 
4 Division Board, 5 3/4" | 
high. Bore 1" holes, 
This Drawing Not To 
Scale. a ey 








Fig. 3—Bee box. Dimensions or plans can 
be varied to suit any beekeeper’s specific 
needs. 


one end of the table. Black walnuts 
and some rolled roofing are stored 
upstairs, the walnuts in a tier of 
deep hive bodies. Onions were 
spread over a vacant place up there 
last year. And a radio and a rock- 
ing chair downstairs fill in many 
moments when the monotony of 
nailing up frames grows wearisome. 

Switches, shaded droplights, and 
duplex receptacles are placed wher- 
ever needed, with one heavy circuit 
for motors. The writer and his small 
son built this honey house and its 
addition in odd moments one sum- 
mer when the bees did not require 
too much attention, and some other 
constructions underway were all too 
frequently held up by lack of ma- 
terials. Thus it would appear that 
this rather simple building would 
not be too difficult for any handy- 
man beekeeper, and the cost about 
$200.00. 


Bee Box 


While there are beekeepers who 
hold that the only tools necessary to 
work through an apiary are a hive 
tool and smoker, there are many 
others who, nevertheless, want a 
number of very useful items at hand 
when opening hives. The following 
list kept in the bee box (see Fig. 3) 
has proved extremely useful to the 
writer and may serve as a guide to 
the beginner in having essential 
items at hand when wanted, neatly 
arranged in the box. The use of 
several of the items is given for the 
benefit of beginners. It will be rec- 
ognized that some of the items may 
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not be needed in the box at all sea- 
sons. 

Chalk—for marking the queen 
frame, etc.; record book or card, and 
pencil; Two blocks of wood, 1x2x 
4, for closing down or blocking off 
an entrance on occasion; extra honey 
board block; hive tool, gloves, smok- 
er; folding veil. Squeeze the smoker 
bellow and it will wedge itself in 
any compartment; bicycle clips for 
trousers; safety matches; entrance 
closers; hive staples; small can of 
assorted hive and frame nails; light 
hammer; clasp knife; 16 oz. round 
tobacco can with vacuum packed 





lid—easy on and off for wax accum- 
ulation; piece of 5x9 galvanized 


sheet iron for cleaning off bottom 
boards; large wad of excelsior; one 
compartment of dried sumac bobs 
for fuel; soft bee brush; whiskbroom 
bee brush; piece of screen wire 5x 
18, for stopping an entrance; several 
pieces of burlap for extra fuel 
about 8 x 8. 

The long compartment will hold 
nicely 4 frames for carrying. The 
writer uses a small piece of excel- 
sior under several sumac bobs to 
make a quick, sure fire and mild 
smoke that the bees like. A swarm 
sheet, 8 feet square, of white cotton 
flannel, and a complete hive with 
honey are kept ready for use during 
the swarming season. 


We 


Honey Buyer Paying Freight 
—A Mistake 


By Laurence A. Horan 

I think that something might be 
stated editorially about the policy 
that has crept into honey marketing 
that is costing both independent 
packers and members of Coops a 
lot of money. No other commodity 
in the grocery business is sold on a 
delivered to outlet freight prepaid 
basis. This radical change in honey 
policy will become a_ permanent 
part of our honey costs if continued, 
and is another reason why honey is 
so cheap. We are following all 
prices down, but, strange to say, 
they do not help sales, and buyers 





are playing one type of outlet 
against another. It is ridiculous, 


for the producer pays the cost in the 
long run. 
Watertown, Mass. 
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Fireweed, elkweed, Indian pink, 
willow-herb—these are some of its 
numerous names—has been referred 
to by a local naturalist of renown 
as the fireflower. An _ attractive 
flower it is, wild-rose pink in color, 
blossoming around a tall stalk and 
upward as the season advances, thus 
making a long blooming period. 
Seed pods, flowers, and buds are 
commonly found on the same stem 
in the order named. 

Yet this plant flourishes better as 
a weed than as a cultivated flower. 
The downy seed is so light that it 
floats on the wind for hundreds of 
miles and probably across oceans, 
since the plant is found in all re- 
gions favorable to its growth. 
Wherever the seed lodges in the 
ashes of a forest or a brush fire 
and is beaten under cover by rain, 
the young plants come up the fol- 
lowing spring if soil and climate are 
favorable to their growth. They may 
in some cases occupy the soil of can- 
yon and mountainside rather com- 
pletely and continuously for a con- 
siderable distance. It is a perennial 
herb attaining its full growth of 
five to eight feet in good soil about 
the third year. Soon afterwards it 
begins to compete with brush and 
young trees, and these gradually 
choke it out in the course of eight 
or ten years. 

As a honey plant fireweed is 
treacherously alluring. The modi- 
fying adverb will be understood 
later. It blooms in midsummer when 
weather is settled and warm; it has 
a long blooming period of from four 
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1, 2, and 3—Various views of 
the fireweed in the burned-over re- 
gions of Oregon. 


The Production of Fireweed Honey 


By W. L. Arant, Forest Grove, Oregon 


to six weeks; it makes beautiful 
white honey of pleasing flavor; its 
acreage is sometimes sufficient to 
support a large number of colonies; 
and at times it produces so heavily 
that extractors must be run around 
the clock to keep up with the bees. 
We have seen honey flows so rapid 
that bees became wild as in robbing, 
and manipulations had to be post- 
poned. Ten-frame deep supers have 
been filled in three days. We have 
seen four-frame nuclei expand into 
full brood chambers and on up i:.io 
shallow supers almost over a week- 
end; and once a full colony, after 
casting so large a swarm as should 
have made it nonproductive, set to 
work and made 112 sections of beau- 
tiful comb honey that took a blue 
ribbon at the state fair. That was 
really a honey flow! 

But the picture has another and 
gloomier side. There are seasons 
when fireweed, although in plenti- 
ful flower, is so lacking in nectar 
that queens stop laying and colo- 
nies must be fall-fed for winter. 
Phenomenal yields as_ described 
above may occur but once in a dec- 
ade. In seasons between the two 
extremes, the yield may be fairly 
good, poor, or slight. Areas not 
overstocked are far back and diffi- 
cult to reach. The terrain is so rough 
that good apiary sites are usually 
nonexistent. Fire is a continuous 
threat and sometimes a destructive 
reality. And an apiary can be re- 
duced to kindling wood by repeated 
visits of a honey-hungry bear. 

This, briefly, is the two-sided pic- 
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Figs. 4, 5, 6. and 7 are pictures of apiaries 
in the fireweed region. 
Fig. 8—An old burn—a bridge, fireweed, 
and brush. 


ture. Like the little girl with the 
curl, it can be very very good, but 
when it is bad it is plenty bad. Some 
have given it up in disgust, claiming 
that the average cost of production 
is higher than the selling price even 
though the honey brings top price. 
Others continue to move small api- 
aries to the fireweed, being imbued 
with that gambling spirit that tells 
them this may be the winning year. 
But definite indication of profitable 
production may be inferred from the 
fact that a limited number of larger 
operators have been following up 
the fireweed for quite a period of 
years. The largest of these, operat- 
ing 600 to 900 colonies or more, are 
Lewis M. White of Portland and the 
B-Good Apiaries of Newberg, Ore- 
gon. Needless to say, they have re- 
duced the problems, by good man- 
agement, to an irreducible mini 
mum. Furthermore, they are pro- 
ducers cf Willamette Valley honey; 
2nd this crop while not large is fair- 
ly certain The valley crop comes 
early and is over by the time fire- 
weed blooms. Thus with one crop 
in the bag, bees and equipment on 
hand and nothing to do, there is not 
much additional overhead in taking 
a chance on fireweed. 

The answer to a fireweed bee- 
keeper’s prayer would be some way 
of predicting the good years or the 
years when moving would be un- 
profitable. My conclusion after try- 
ing it out for more than 20 years is 
that the flow is unpredictable. There 
are those who believe plenty of rain 
in June insures nectar in July. It 
does—-sometimes. Then again the 











best yields have come in unusually 
dry years. In 1933 when the sum- 
mer was so dry that streams almost 
disappeared and a friction spark 
started the greatest forest fire in the 
history of the Pacific Northwest, 
fireweed yielded copiously. Again, 
some dry years have been total fail- 
ures. Hot weather at blossom time 
appears to be a necessity; yet, con- 
versely, nectar flows do not neces- 
sarily accompany hot weather. And 
who can predict the weather? A 
friend once told me that he who at- 
tempts to predict is either a fool or 
a newcomer. (I was not a newcom- 
er.) 

The idea of scouting the area with 
a few colonies at the beginning to 
see whether or not to move the main 
apiary has been tried, but is not very 
successful. The honey flow may 
hang back for ten days after bloom- 
ing begins and then “come with a 
bang’. By the time one gets the 
rest of his colonies moved he has 
lost a large part of his crop. 

The danger of fire is somewhat 
less than in former years because of 
the efficient patrolling by the state 
forestry wardens. Yet a major fire 
did get out of control in 1945. Prac- 
tical beekeepers cooperate with state 
fire wardens, or serve as wardens 
themselves, and aid in reporting and 
preventing fires. Occasionally an 
apiary can be located near a stream 
where water may be employed in 
saving the apiary in case of fire. 
Bees have sometimes been saved by 
quick moving. The greatest single 
loss that has come to our attention 
was when Mr. White lcst an apiary 
of 165 colonies with supers of sealed 
honey. Heat was so intense that the 
hives burned and honey ran all over 
the ground. A four million-dollar 


fire once swept toward my own 
small apiary of 100 colonies, but 
was put out by rain when within 


six feet of the nearest hive! 


Bears Do Damage 

While fire is always a possibility, 
damage by bear may be regarded as 
a probability unless something is 
done about it. Like a sheep-killing 
dog, a bear is more destructive than 
would be warranted by his appetite, 
which is by no means dainty. At 
the first visit he will perhaps tear up 
half a dozen colonies and eat the 
honey from one or two. It took 60 
pounds of honey and all the brood 
from one colony to satisfy a large fe- 
male and her cub on one occasion, 
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but four other colonies were more 
or less wrecked. Three of them 
were able to be put together and 
saved. This was perhaps a typical 
single visit. They are smart ani- 
mals and have various techniques 
for handling the bees: sometimes, 
after knocking a hive to pieces, they 
will grab a comb or two and run off 
into the brush, brushing off bees and 
leaving them behind; sometimes a 
super or brood chamber is rolled 
over to get the bees out. They are 
acute in detecting a sentry with a 
gun, but otherwise bold and not 
much afraid of traps. 


There seem to be three possible 
ways of handling the bear problem. 
Rarely is it possible to locate one in 
sight of the cabin of a logger or 
woodcutter who has a dog, a rifle, 
and a hankering for bear meat. The 
owner may keep close watch of his 
own apiary and set traps when bear 
appear. Incidentally, Mr. White and 
his helpers have just trapped and 
shot their fifth bear this season. 
The last one dressed 250 pounds 
— probably fattened to some ex- 
tent on honey. A third method is 
by the use of electric fence, but here 
we are without first-hand knowl- 
edge. The only one we have seen 
was not constructed especially for 
bear, and was_ useless. 

There is a fourth method which I 
myself have used on two occasions. 
Put the bees in the mountains, un- 
protected, get busy with other work 
and do not go back for several 
weeks. It is quite successful—for 
the bear. On both occasions Bruin 
seems to have returned night after 
night until every comb was eaten 
and not a bee was left alive. Hive 
parts were scattered, some smashed. 
some uninjured. 


The problem of moving is some- 
what aggravated by the fact that 
the warmest days and nights of sum- 
mer occur about the time fireweed 
begins and bee populations are at 
their maximum; and the mover 
should also be prepared for steep 
grades and rough ground. Colo- 
nies are sometimes divided just be- 
fore moving. Special equipment for 
fastening hive parts together has 
been invented by the fireweed bee- 
keepers. The B-Good Apiaries also 
have a system of screening, ventilat- 
ing, and loading that spells unusual 
uniformity and efficiency. Moving 
with entrances open often results in 
bushels of bees outside the hives and 
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all over the truck. Moving would be 
simplified if it could be done earlier, 
or eliminated entirely by leaving 
bees on fireweed locations through- 
out the year; but here we run into 
difficulties. Pollen shortages and 
absence of earlier nectar are usually 
the rule. Moreover, this would mean 
total dependence on fireweed for 
the main crop, which would mean 
no crop at all altogether too often. 


So far as the Pacific Northwest 
is concerned, fireweed seems_ to 
be important for honey production 
only in the Coast mountains of 
Washington and Oregon and on the 
west slope of the Cascades in these 
two states. In British Columbia it 
is also important. Apiary sites may 
be on private land, on state-owned 
land, or on national forest reserve. 
The state of Oregon has recently 
adopted a policy of renting only a 
limited number of apiary sites, 
keeping them at least three miles 
apart to eliminate unprofitable op- 
eration because of overcrowding. 
Private companies have various at- 
titudes and fees. Some of them are 
very much afraid and rightly so of 
that bee smoker at a time when the 
woods are like a dry tinder box 
awaiting a spark to set it off. Logs 
are being hauled on the one-way 
roads; log trucks must have the 
right of way, and drivers cannot be 
blamed if they do not like to be an- 
noyed by bees. 

A word about fireweed honey. In 
a rapid honey flow and stored in 
new comb it is literally water-white; 
the body is medium, the flavor is 
very mild and very sweet with a 
slight minty taste. The comb honey 
is noted not only for its mildness 
but for the delicacy of its comb, 
which will not stand rough han- 
dling. But it certainly stands eat- 
ing! 

For those who keep bees more for 
pleasure than for profit, and who 
like the mountains for vacations, 
fireweed beekeeping with its prob- 
lems and its ups and downs proves 
interesting, sometimes exciting. Prof- 
itable production on a commercial 
basis seems to be for those who have 
bees and equipment and no other 
summer honey flow, who are able to 
obtain a favorable site, who are 
aware of the problems and able to 
cope with them, and whose other 
work, if any, gives them time to 
move the bees and guard them 
against hazards. 
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Fillemook Burn 
’Lees Camp, Oregoiv 








Here the great fire of 1933 swept over 200 


square miles in one day. 
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Bees in the Eighteenth Century 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


When one becomes involved in 
collecting old bee books, however 
seriously, the effort takes on the 
qualities of a hobby, and as a hobby 
there is none better. One type of 
temptation slows down the work, 
for when a fine old book is located, 
one is tempted to spend a lot of time 
reading it and in looking up the au- 
thor. The earliest books dealing 
with bees were usually devoted to 
the whole of agriculture, and from 
some of these old general works it 
is possible to get the best available 
information on the status of bee- 
keeping of the time. 

Recently a New York book dealer 
offered an old British work on agri- 
culture at a price that seemed rea- 
sonable, even though it was already 
available, so I bought it personally, 
for home use for a while, until I 
could find somebody who had some- 
thing useful to trade for it. Trading 
is great fun. This old book is by 
John Mortimer, first published in 
1707, the year that the English and 
Scottish parliaments were joined to 
unite the two countries. Of course, 
this is not old as bee literature goes. 
In 1708 he issued a second edition, 
but actually the first part was a re- 
print of the 1707 book, with consid- 
erable additions. Third and fourth 
editions were issued in 1712 and 
1716, and a fifth in 1721, so the 
book must nave enjoyed a good sale. 
John Mortimer died in 1736, but left 
notes for another edition, and in 
1761 his grandson, Thomas Morti- 
mer issued the sixth and last edition. 

John Mortimer was born in Lon- 
don about 1656, a member of an old 
Somerset family. He received a 
commercial education and became a 
prosperous merchant on Tower Hill, 
London. In November, 1693, he ac- 
quired an estate at Topping Hall, 
Hatfield Peveral, Essex, which over 
the years he greatly improved, and 
here he acquired his knowledge of 
agriculture. He married three times, 
his first wife being Dorothy Crom- 
well, daughter of Richard Crom- 
well, whom he married in 1680, and 
it is supposed that the desire of the 
former Protector to return to Eng- 
land was largely to enable him to 
attend his granddaughter’s wedding. 
Dorothy died the following May. 
John then married Sarah Tippets, by 
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whom he had a son and a daughter. 
His third wife was Elizabeth San- 
ders of Derbyshire, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters, the 
second of these sons being Dr. 
Cromwell Mortimer, a noted phy- 
sician. 

John Mortimer was elected a 
member of the Royal Society in De- 
cember, 1705, which is assurance of 
his scholarly attainments. All edi- 
tions of his book on agriculture is- 
sued during his lifetime were dedi- 
cated to the Royal Society. The edi- 
tion of 1761, edited by his grandson, 
was dedicated to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
facture. Miss Mary S. Aslin who 
published a catalogue of the Roth- 
amsted library in 1940 says about 
Mortimer’s book that “the publica- 
tion of this book is considered to 
mark an epoch in agricultural liter- 
ature. Mortimer studied earlier writ- 
ings and incorporated them with his 
own experience... The arrangemcnt 
is more systematic than that of some 
of the earlier books’’. The first edi- 
tion was translated into Swedish by 
Serenius in 1727. It is also reported 
by Thomas Mortimer that a French 
translation was made, and that tne 
book was issued in Denmark and 
Ireland ‘‘at the publick Expense’. A 
book of such popularity and spon- 
sorship seems a safe place to go for 
information on beekeeping of that 
day, a day of great glory to England 
when her supremacy as a colonial 
and maritime power was first being 
realized. For Americans the time 
may be identified as shortly after 
Wolfe’s capture of Quebec, and in 
—y first year of the reign of George 
III. 

Neither John Mortimer nor his 
grandson gave all his literary atten- 
tion to agriculture. John Mortimer 
in 1702 wrote “Some Considerations 
concerning the present State of Re- 
ligion, with some Essays toward our 
Love and Union,” published in Lon- 
don and devoted to criticism of sec- 
tarian animosities. In 1704 he wrote 
“Advice to Parents, or Rules for 
the Education of Children,” also 
published in London, and the title is 
fully explanatory. Grandson Thom- 
as first burst into print with an ora- 
tion on the death of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and his success 
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with that venture led him to devote 
much of his time to literary efforts, 
mostly on economic subjects, but 
one of which was the editing of 
Grandfather John’s book, 1761. 


After euconiums on the industry 
of the bee, the author discusses the 
location of the apiary, as near the 
house so as to be easily accessible at 
swarming time, fenced from cattle, 
especially hogs and from all sorts of 
fowl ‘‘whose dung is very prejudi- 
cial to them’’. It should be defend- 
ed from all winds on all sides but 
with fences that let the sun come 
through, except on the north where 
high buildings or a brick wall are 
desirable. Trees should be nearby, 
on which swarms may alight. Hives 
should be placed on separate stands, 
which slope to let the rain run off, 
the hives being faced south “or rath- 
er a point or two to the west, that 
the hive may somewhat break the 
east-wind from the door, and stand 
in straight rows from west to east’’. 
Mortimer likes the proposal of the 
earlier writer, Worlidge, that each 
hive have a little house built over it 
for protection, so that packing ma- 
terial can be inserted in cold weath- 
er. But Mortimer says “the extrem- 
ity of cold doth not do them so much 
injury as wet, which these cases 
best preserve them from.” 

In referring to the hives used, it 
may be interesting to indicate the 
appearance of the text, for this book 
was published when the letter ‘‘s” 
was printed much like “f’, except 
when it was the final letter of a 
word. We shall not ask the printer 
to mutilate a lot of ‘‘f’s’”’ by cutting 
off the right side of the cross line, 
but just let him use ‘“‘f’? instead of 
“s”. It looks about like this: ‘‘Sev- 
eral forts of hives are ufed in fever- 


al countries; but the general fort 
ufed in England are wicker-hives 
made of privet; willow or harl 


daub’d with cow dung tempered 
with duft, afhes and fand; or hives 
made with ftraw bound with bram- 
bles; fome out of curiofity, that they 
may fee the bees work, have made 
them of wood with glafs windows, 
but they are very cold; fo that bees 
do not thrive well in them.’....... 
“The beft hives, and thofe that are 
the moft in ufe, and warmeft, are 
the ftraw-hives, the bignefs of which 
fhould be between five and feven 
gallons, of a round form, rather 
broad than high; but you ought to 
have for each fize, that you may fuit 
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your fwarms to them according as 
they are small or great; and when 
you defign to multiply your ftock, 
make ufe of the fmall hives, and the 
larger where you defire a great deal 
of honey.” 

Since, according to Mortimer, a 
mild, calm and showering spring is 
good for swarms, while a cold, dry, 
windy spring results in few swarms, 
he gives directions for causing bees 
to swarm enough, and “if this fuc- 
ceed not, there is no remedy’. He 
knew the distinction between the 
prime swarm and second swarms. 
“When a fwarm is rifen, it is the 
ufual cuftom to make a noife with 
a pan, kettle, mortar, &c, but fome 
reckon it is an infignificant cere- 


mony, and others efteem it preju- 
dicial. But if they are like to be 
gone, caft duft or fand amongft 


them to make them come down.” 

Some have tried to find ways by 
which honey and wax might be tak- 
en without the destruction of the 
bees, but Mortimer thinks | that 
“these ways have altogether failed 
the designs of the undertakers,” so 
he tells how to brimstone the bees in 
the fall, saving enough for seed the 
next season of course. The honey 
that runs out of the combs when 
broken is virgin honey, which is 
best, so it should be kept separate, 
since it is more crystalline and of 
finer taste, so it is to be saved for 
making high class mead. The less 
desirable that is squeezed from the 
combs may be strained to remove 
the dross by running it through a 
hair bag. 

The methods are just the usual 
practices of the day, interesting to 
reread and not profitable to follow. 
But times have changed. Good old 
Mortimer would be amazed to visit 
a modern commercial apiary, and 
we may imagine his astonishment if 
he could set foot in a modern honey 
packing establishment where honey 
is handled by the ton. We should 
give the old-timers credit for doing 
rather well with what they had, and 
for giving us a good start in infor 
mation about bees. 


We 


Index to 1948 Gleanings 
The general index to the 1948 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is ready 
for distribution. It is printed in 
leaflet form, and we will be glad to 
mail a copy on request. 
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Diary of a Real Amateur Beekeeper 


By Nellie E. Baune, Cottonwood, Idaho 


(Continued from November) 

August 12. I just wonder if we 
will get any honey this year. So 
much of the vegetation is getting 
dry. There was a patch of yellow 
clover, but there are no blossoms on 
it now. 

I have noticed several bees on the 
wild mint blossoms. There is plen- 
ty of that around here. 

September 5. A man from Cot- 
tonwood was here today on business. 
He noticed the bees flying into our 
hive. He seemed to be quite amused 
at it. He said he had quite a few 
hives of his own. He advised me to 
send and get a real hive from a 
mail-order house, as he didn’t think 
they would winter in our home- 
made one. 

He is going to come out and help 
me put the bees into the new hive, 
and show me how to do it. He said 
to be sure and get a bee veil, too. 
I told him these were real gentle 
bees, but he didn’t seem to believe 
a. 

September 14. The bee hive came 
today, and Bill and I finally suc- 
ceeded in following the directions 
and getting it set up. It looks nice, 
too. Now I see why he laughed at 
our hive made from a dynamite box. 

September 18. Well, I’ve had a 
real lesson in beekeeping. The bees 
are all in their new hive. 

The man made me dress all up. I 
kept saying they were gentle, but 
he insisted, so I put on Bill’s shirt, 
tied the wrists with string, pulled on 
Bill’s trousers, and tied the legs with 
string around my ankles, put on a 
straw hat with the bee veil over it, 
and drew on some cotton gloves. 
There I was, looking more as though 
I were going to a masquerade than 
anything else. 

But when we opened up the lid 
with the aid of a butcher knife, I 
found there was great need for all 
of the paraphernalia, and then some. 

“T can’t understand why they are 
so savage now!”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘When 
they were so gentle before.”’ 

“They have something to guard 
now,” he told me. So that was why 
they were so gentle before. I had 
always met a guarding bee before 
this adventure! 

Oh goodness, how he did laugh 
when he saw all the twigs, branches, 
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and leaves! The poor bees had done 
their best but still it was a mess. 

“Why, how did that saucer get in 
there?” he asked. When I told my 
reason for putting it there, he laugh- 
ed harder than ever. 

“Well, you certainly did your part 
in persuading them to stay, in spite 
of twigs and leaves. There surely 
wasn’t a chance of their leaving.” 
He laughed harder. 

My goodness, you should have 
seen the way those bees had the 
combs in there. They were every 
which way. That’s the reason for 
all those little frame things in the 
new hives, he told me. Then they 
can be taken out easily. He said, 
however, that they should be allow- 
ed to keep all they put in the hive, 
and that supers are put on to hold 
honey for people to use. So now 
next year I’ve got to put supers on. 
We had to sort of jam what they 
had made into the frames and tie 
them, some with wire and some with 
string, so they would stay. 

He had a smoker that made the 
bees more docile. He let me work 
it. Quite a few bees were killed be- 
fore we got them in the new hie. 
He said if we just hadn’t killed the 
queen, the hive would do fine next 
year. 

When we were finished there was 
some honey left over in a comb 
which we ate for our supper. 

“Well,” sighed Bill as he put the 
last bit of hot buttered roll in his 
mouth, “It was worth all the stings, 
even that one on my eye.” 

And I agreed with him. 

October 8. I was looking at the 
bees this afternoon. The weather 
has been quite nippy lately. Some 
of the bees must have been so cold 
they couldn’t make it back into the 
hive, for they were on the little 
doorstep. I gave them a little push 
inside with a piece of shingle. But 
do you know those bees _ inside 
wouldn’t let them stay! Buzzing 
very angrily they just pushed them 
right back out again! 

Isn’t that awfully queer? I won- 
der if they could have been bees 
from another hive. Perhaps they 
are robber bees, but they looked just 
like the others. When I get through 


canning apple sauce I’m going to see 
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if I can find anything about their 
behavior in those bulletins. 

October 15. Is my face ever red! 
Those were drone bees! They don’t 
let them stay in the hive when win- 
ter comes! I was so surprised when 
I read it. I think Ill let the bees 
tend to their own business. I guess 
they know more about it than I do. 

January 13. From my bedroom 
window I can see the bee hive. It 
looks so cold and deserted, with the 
snow drifted all over it. I’m a bit 
worried for fear it will get too cold 
for the bees out there. 

January 14 Bill and I between 
us managed to get the bees moved 
into a store house that we don’t use. 
They won’t freeze there, but maybe 
they'll get too warm. I do wish I 
knew more about bees. 

February 25. Bill and the car- 
penter made a stand with a little 
roof on it. There’s room on it for 
several hives, if we ever get that 
many. I’m afraid those bees are go- 
ing to be so warm that they’ll come 
out in that storage room. Bill says 
he’s just not going to touch them 
when they begin to buzz. 

February 26. Bill carried them 
out, with me bossing. That stand 
looks pretty big with just one hive 
on it. I wonder if we'll ever get 
any more. 

February 28. My goodness! The 
thermometer went away down past 
zero last night. I don’t know just 
how cold it was, but at any rate it 
was so cold that every one had trou- 
ble starting cars this morning. I 
couldn’t have school today because 
my old car refused to go. Who 
would have thought we’d have a 
cold spell now? Those poor bees! 
All our work for nothing. I do wish 
they were still in the storage room. 

March 15. I had a surprise to- 
day! It was a nice warm day and I 
was hunting eggs, enjoying the 
spring air. I wandered over to the 
hive to see if the bees had left any 
honey. I took hold of the cover, 
but I quickly put it back in place, 
for with an angry “Buzz, buzz,” out 
came a lot of bees. They aren’t 
dead after all! 

April 11. It was rather cool to- 
night so I went out and put a super 
on. There were a lot of bees cling- 
ing to the lid. I brushed them off 
very gently with a piece of card- 
board. They didn’t bother much. I 
do hope we get just lots of honey. 

May 1. The apple trees are all in 
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We have plenty of them, 
thank goodness. The bees are sure- 
ly busy now. I was out watching 
them when all of a sudden one of 
them got tangled in my hair. It 
stung me before I could get it out 
too. I heard buzzings past my ear. 
I ducked and then looked up. They 
have regular air trails just like 


bloom. 


roads. My head just got in the way. 
May 10. It’s been raining for a 
week. I was out looking at the bees. 


They don’t come out in the rain. I 
just wonder how much honey they 
got before it began to rain. 

May 23. It’s still raining. Those 
booklets say bees sometimes starve 
to death. I took a saucer with some 
sugar and water in it and put it out 
there. 

May 25 Some of the bees drown- 
ed in that saucer. At least, I guess 
they did. They didn’t take it. May- 


be I didn’t fix it right or else they 
aren’t hungry. 
(To be continued) 





Seed pod of the milkweed, from which 
bees secure some pollen.—Photo by Clar- 
ence Tontz. 
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Soon it will be hustle and bustle; 
hurry and worry—can we possibly 
get everything ready! Mom’s nerves 
are apt to get jumpy and perhaps a 
faint wish to have it all over lurks 
in the background of Mom’s over- 
filled mind. The preparation of yule- 
tide goodies need never be a burden 
to the cook who makes use of honey 
in the making up of these toothsome 
goodies. Because of honey’s well- 
known preservative quality, these 
goodies can be made days, even 
weeks ahead, and the resulting fla- 
vor goodness is so unusual and not- 
to-be-matched that once started to 
make these goodies with honey, you 
will always use it. And it is a joy 
to serve or to use as a gift any one 
or all of these honey treats; so not 
only are cooking preparations at- 
tended to early, but the gift situa- 
tion can be, too. 

If you would like to insure creamy 
smooth texture—that remains so to 
the last tiny bit—make a habit of 
using one tablespoon of honey with 
every cup of sugar, either brown or 
white, in all of your favorite fudge 
and penuche recipes. Made the day 
before or weeks ahead they are 
yummy. 

May your season be full of cheer 
throughout and the new year bring 
you happiness, achievement, and 
contentment. 

Honey Fig Pudding 

One fourth cup shortening, 73 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 4% cup milk, % cup 
bran, 1 cup sifted flour, % teaspoon 
soda, '%% teaspoon salt, and 1 cup 
finely cut dried figs. 

Blend shortening and honey. Add 
egg and beat well. Stir in milk and 
bran. Sift flour, soda, and salt to- 
gether and add to first mixture with 
figs. Mix thoroughly. Fill greased 
one quart mold two thirds full, cov- 
er tightly and steam for two hours. 
Serve with hard sauce or other pud- 
ding sauce. Yield: 6 servings. 





If figs are very dry, cover with 
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Yuletide 
Yummies 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey fig pudding in festive 
yuletide dress.—Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Co. 


boiling water and let stand ten min- 
utes; drain thoroughly before cut- 
ting into pieces. 

Treasure Chest Honey Fruit Cake 

Fourteen and one half cups chop- 
ped dried fruits, 1 cup heavy jelly, 
¥% cup honey, 1 cup chopped nut- 
meats, 1 cup bran, 1% teaspoons 
ground cloves, 2 teaspoons cinna- 
mon, 2 teaspoons allspice, 1 teaspoon 
mace, 1 teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoons vanilla, % cup 
prune or grape juice, 2 cups butter 
or margarine, 2% cups sugar, 8 
eggs, well beaten, 7 cups sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon soda, and 3 teaspoons 
baking powder. 

Combine fruit with jelly, honey, 
nutmeats, bran, spices, salt, vanilla, 
and fruit juice; mix thoroughly and 
let stand while preparing batter 
Blend butter and sugar thoroughly; 
add eggs and mix well. Sift flour 
with soda and baking powder and 
add half of it to the creamed mix- 
ture; beat well. Add fruit and mix 
thoroughly. Add remaining dry in- 
gredients and stir until thoroughly 
blended. Pour into pans lined with 
waxed paper. Bake in slow oven, 
300 degrees F., about 2% hours. 
Yield: 5 2-pound cakes (5x9 inch 
loaf pans). 

Honey Fudge Squares 

Two squares unsweetened choco- 
late, % cup butter, % cup honey, 
2 cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1% 
teaspoons vanilla, 2 cups quick oat- 
meal, uncooked, and % cup chopped 
nutmeats. 

Melt chocolate and butter in top 
of double boiler over boiling water. 
Add remaining ingredients, blend- 
ing thoroughly. Pack firmly into 
greased 8-inch square pan. Sprinkle 
a few chopped nuts on top if desired. 
Bake in hot oven, 425 degrees F., for 
12 minutes. Mixture will be soft 
and bubbling; do not over - bake. 
When thoroughly cool turn out of 
pan and cut in squares or bars. Store 
in refrigerator. 
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Flavor and Colors of the Principal Legume Honeys 


of the Northern Mississippi River Valley* 
By R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculture 


Department of Entomology, Kansas State College 


Honeys produced from the nec- 
tars of various plants will have dif- 
ferent flavors and colors because of 
differences in plant characteristics 
and prevailing weather conditions. 
As a general rule, each species of 
plant is the source of honey with a 
distinctive flavor and a certain col- 
or. Prevailing weather conditions 
at the time the nectar is secreted af- 
fect the intensity of the flavor and 
color of the honey produced. When 
the weather is slightly unfavorable 
for a rapid secretion of nectar (hon- 
ey flow) from any one source, the 
honey usually is darker and more 
pronounced in flavor, while under 
conditions favorable for a rapid hon- 
ey flow, the honey is lighter in color 
and milder in flavor. When a per- 
son becomes acquainted with the va- 
rious flavors of honey, he discrimi- 
nates in the selection of this liquid 
sweet. 

Specific Honeys 

The flavor of each of the various 
clover and sweet clover honeys is 
rather distinctive. There is a com- 
mon tendency among beekeepers to 
use the term “clover” and not differ- 
entiate between white clover, yel- 
low sweet clover (also Madrid clo- 
ver), white sweet clover, and Hu- 
bam sweet clover. White or alsike 
clover honey is considered top grade 
flavor for table grade honey. This 
flavor is mild and smooth. The fla- 
vor of alsike clover honey is slight- 
ly more pronounced than that of 
white clover. Usually these honeys 
have a rather heavy body or visco- 
sity. Along with this heavy body, 
the honey usually grades from white 
to extra light amber. Sometimes it 
may be water-white. 

Yellow sweet clover blooms about 
the same time as the white clover, 
and in some localities in the trans- 
Mississippi Valley this nectar may 
be blended or mixed by the bees 
with that of white clover. The yel- 
low sweet clover has a= slightly 
cloudy appearance and usually is a 
little darker in color. The flavor is 
a more pronounced one but still de- 
sirable. The body or viscosity is 
heavy. The color of a specific hon- 
ey depends upon the intensity of the 


honey flow and also upon the lJati- 
*Contribution No. 562 from the Depart- 
ment of Entomology. 
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tude. Where white clover in cen- 
tral-eastern Kansas would grade 
white to extra light amber, the yel- 
low sweet clover honey, under the 
same conditions, would grade extra 
light amber to light amber. Many 
people prefer the flavor of this hon- 
ey to that of white sweet clover hon- 
ey, since there is a distinctive flavor 
present. 

White sweet clover honey some- 
times may be mixed with white clo- 
ver honey, and under these circum- 
stances would have the flavor of the 
white clover honey, since the white 
sweet clover honey as produced in 
northern latitudes of the United 
States is an insipid and almost fla- 
vorless honey. In the rapid honey 
flow in northern regions, this honey 
usually will grade water white or 
extra white. Pure white sweet clo- 
ver honey, such as is produced in 
Iowa and Minnesota, is practically 
flavorless. In the Mississippi River 
Valley, if beekeepers do not separ- 
ate the honey flows, this honey may 
be mixed with that of yellow sweet 
clover and white clover honeys. 
Sometimes the body of this honey is 
lighter than desirable, whereas at 
other times it is of good viscosity. 

Hubam sweet clover honey is usu- 
ally white when produced in Iowa 
and nearby regions. Many times the 
honey from this source will not 
grade as light as that of white sweet 
clover. The flavor of this honey is 
more pronounced and_ resembles 
closely that of yellow sweet clover. 
The body is usually fairly heavy. 

There is being produced in Texas 
at the present time a large amount 
of Hubam sweet clover seed. There 
is a possibility that in southwestern 
Texas there may be considerable 
Hubam sweet clover honey produc- 
ed, since it is a favorable see-pro- 
duction area. The color of the hon- 
ey produced in Texas may be light 
amber. 

Alfalfa honey often is mixed with 
white sweet clover honey in the ex- 
tracting process in the eastern por- 
tion of the Great Plains area. It 
may be produced in the pure state in 
the western portion of the Great 
Plains area and in the inter-moun- 
tain irrigated valleys of the Rocky 

(Continued on page 785) 
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American and English Beekeeping Conditions 


It Isn’t a Very Easy Job in England, this Honey Production 
By R. O. B. Manley, Benson, Oxford, England 


I remember, some 20 years ago, 
being shown a letter addressed by 
a young American beekeeper to an- 
other and much older one in which 
the writer expressed much contempt 
for English beekeeping practices, 
appliances, and results. And, while 
I could not but agree that we Brit- 
ons have labored under great diffi- 
culties caused by inefficient meth- 
ods and poor tools, I could not help 
wondering if this self-satisfied young 
critic would have made much of a 
success over on this side of the At- 
lantic, even could he have had the 
use of the hives and other appliances 
used in America and work on the 
more practical lines which are cus- 
tomary there. 

I have been long of the opinion 
that any man who can make any 
sort of success with honey produc- 
tion in Britain could do much better 
in many other countries, including 
the U.S.A. I have read very many 
books descriptive of American bee- 
keeping methods and have found 
them most helpful; in fact, I long 
ago changed my own methods and 
appliances in favor of those used in 
the U.S.A. But in reading Ameri- 
can books, one who has experience 
only of working in the British cli- 
mate is immediately struck very 
forcibly by the obvious fact that the 
American beekeeper has one over- 
whelming advantage over the Brit- 
ish. This is the all-important one 
of climate. 

Weather a Predominant Issue 

In American beekeeping litera- 
ture what strikes me most of all is 
the lack of any appearance of ap- 
prehension as to weather, whereas 
over here weather is the predomi- 
nant issue. In America you have 
winter, spring, and summer, and 
can depend fairly securely on hav- 
ing at least moderately appropriate 
weather at the proper time. Here 
it is a very different story. I re- 
member the amazement of a well 
known American beekeeper who 
paid me a visit in 1925 at the bitter- 
ly cold and wet weather he experi- 
enced in May, and right through 
May. 

Our weather is so entirely uncer- 
tain and varies so greatly from year 
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Bees in an English garden.—Photo sent by 
A. H. Bowen. 


to year that the whole business of 
beekeeping is very difficult. One 
can hardly plan anything in ad- 
vance. There is hardly an opera- 
tion connected with bees that can 
be carried out here with any cer- 
tainty of success. As we all know 
well, almost all beekeeping opera- 
tions depend, in summer, on a hon- 
ey flow of some sort. You can’t do 
much with bees while no honey at 
all is being gathered, and the ab- 
sence of any honey flow for weeks 
together in May, June, and July is 
quite a normal feature of English 
beekeeping. 

I remember reading an article 
some years ago in this journal de- 
scribing as an unprecedented spec- 
tacle, the rush of bees back into their 
hives on the sudden darkening of 
the sky by a storm cloud during a 
honey flow, a sight which is quite 
commonplace in this country—when 
there is a honey flow. 

How would an American beekeep- 
er meet the sort of situation we have 
had to contend with during the past 
24 months? 

The autumn of 1946 was warm, 
after a poor summer for bees. Feed- 
ing was a heavy item, and would 
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have been much heavier if we could 
have got sugar. The early winter 
was very warm. In December bees 
were flying in crowds as in summer 
in the rain. With January the weath- 
er turned cold, and became colder. 
From then until April intense cold 
reigned, and it was, as it always is 
here, wet cold. Snow and ice ev- 
erywhere, blocking roads and bury- 
ing apiaries. The bees, having been 
tempted to continue to breed right 
through November and December, 
perished by hundreds of colonies in 
trying to maintain the heat necessa- 
ry to preserve their brood. When 
April came, and a thaw and warm, 


almost hot weather set in, the 
wreckage became apparent. April 


was like a summer month, and there 
was, of course, nothing for bees to 
work on—those that remained alive. 
But we nursed them along until in 
late July and August bees brought 
in some honey and, though the sea- 
son was a failure for many, some, 
including myself and partner, man- 
aged to get a small and paying crop 
of honey. 

The autumn of 1947 was different 
from that of 1946. Winter set in 
early and November was remark- 
able for an intensely cold period 
which stopped all breeding in the 
hives. A mild winter followed and 
bees came through well, being 
strong and well supplied with stores. 
They built up to great strength un- 


usually early, being greatly favored 


in this by a very warm March. 
March, however, was followed by a 
cold and chilly April which ham- 
pered progress. A warm, sunny 
May followed and bees seemed in 
splendid order. Then the weather 
broke. June was cold and wet 
throughout. By July the bees were 
on the verge of starvation. Some, 
indeed, passed over that verge and 
actually starved in the midst of 
square miles of white clover and 
other good bee plants. 

Can you Americans imagine hun- 
dreds of powerful, healthy stock 
with supers crammed with bees ex- 
isting from day to day on small 
quantities of spray fed to them to 
avert starvation? This is how it is 
here as I write (early July, 1948). 

It has been so cold during the last 
few days of June and the first days 
of July that men have been hay- 
making around here with heavy 
overcoats on and we have been glad 
of a fire in the evenings in the 
house. The wind has been a cold 
Northerly one with constant over- 
clouding and occasional showers. 
But it has changed to South now 
(July 5th) and it is pouring with 
rain, which may go on for an hour 
or two, or a week or two, or maybe 
a month. A fortnight’s really hot 
weather would bring us a heavy 
honey crop; but we may get nothing. 
We never can even guess here. 

It isn’t a very easy job in 
land, this honey production. 


Eng- 





Another English bee yard with a variety of hive types.—Photo sent by A. H. Bowen. 
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Dr. Frank R. Shaw has made a notable contribution in collecting and age 
mimeographing all of the speeches made at this memorial meeting on July vou 
18, 1948, at Greenfield. This finishing touch was needed to bring together reac 
all the talks and papers presented on this occasion which has already be- qua 
come so important in the history of beekeeping in the United States. the 

Hundreds of thousands of beekeepers are using movable frames, not re- | the 


The Langstroth Memorial Plaque 
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Group standing back of 
Langstroth Memorial Plaque 
at the time of its dedica- 
tion on July 18, 1948. Left 
to right: H. H. Root, Rev. 
Curtis, present Pastor Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, 
Judge Francis Nims Thomp- 
son, Dr. E. F._ Phillips, 
George Rea, Dr. Shaw. 
Note: Judge Thompson, un- 
fortunately, suffered a_ se- 
vere heart attack on Sep- 
tember 28, resulting in his 
death. 

Photographs by Henry E. 
Neidengard of Clifton, New 
Jersey, Publicity Chairman 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. 
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Decide Right Now to Attend the St. Louis Meeting 


The latchstring is out in St. Lou- 
is to all beekeepers for the National 
Convention to be held December 14 
and 15. Hon. A. P. Kaufman, May- 
or of St. Louis, has said: (and I 
quote) ‘‘Accept my pledge that our 
City Administration, in cooperation 
with our numerous civic agencies, 
will do everything in our power to 
see that you have the most success- 
ful convention in your history here. 
I—and I speak for all of St. Louis 
—shall consider it an honor to have 
you here with us.” 

The President of the Hotel Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, in his invitation 
to us, has stated: “I feel personally 
responsible for the comfort and well 
being of those visitors who attend 
the Convention of the National Fe- 
deration of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions.”’ 

The Manager of the Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis says: “The As- 
sociated Retailers of St. Louis, com- 
posed of 75 leading retail stores, 
wish collectively and individually 
to join in the invitation extended 
you. We know that St. Louis stands 
ready to provide completely ade- 
quate facilities and attractions for 
the success of your convention and 
the entertainment of your dele- 
gates.” 

The President of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis writes: “We are 
looking forward to your meeting 
here so that we may extend to you, 
personally, the warm hospitality of 
our City.” 

The Officers, the Trustees, and the 
Members of the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County Beekeepers’ Association 
have been looking forward to the 
Convention for months, with the in- 
dividual and _ collective question: 
“What can I do to make the Con- 
vention a success?” 

National Secretary Glenn O. 
Jones, while in St. Louis recently, 
worked out details with the Hotel 
Statler and was assured by the Man- 
agement that beekeepers will be giv- 
en first choice of the excellent ac- 
commodations the Hotel offers. 

The Banquet, which closes the 
Convention on Wednesday night— 
you may be assured—is going to be 
extraordinary. Mrs. Grace of the 
American Honey Institute has been 
appointed consultant to the Maitre 
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dhotel in the preparation of the 
menu. When it is said that ‘‘a hon- 
ey of a meal will be served,” and it 
is under the direction of Mrs. Grace, 
beekeepers will understand the ban- 
quet will not be just an ordinary af- 
fair. 

Beekeepers who thus far have not 
attended a Convention of the Na- 
tional Federation have something in 
store for them. If efforts and am- 
bitions count for anything, those at- 
tending previous conventions will 
return home unanimous in their es- 
timates that the St. Louis Conven- 
tion was the best one they have ever 
attended. 

Hotel Statler in downtown St. 
Louis will house all of the beekeep- 
ers in attendance, and all of the ses- 
sions will be under one roof. The 
Hotel is in the midst of the shopping 
center of St. Louis, with retail es- 
tablishments and department stores 
all within a block or two. With 
Christmas in the offing, it has been 
suggested that attending the St. 
Louis Convention may be combined 
with a shopping tour quite conveni- 
ently, and at a time before the stores 
become congested with the mass of 
Christmas shoppers. 

Come what may, decide right now 
to attend the Convention in St. Lou- 
is—and make your reservation by 
writing the Manager, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Missouri, noting that you 
will attend the beekeepers’ conven- 
tion. The latter notation is espe- 
cially important in order to secure 
one of the choice rooms set aside 
for beekeepers. 

The Ladies Will Meet, Too 

The Auxiliary of the National Fe- 
deration will hold its annual meet- 
ing, starting with a supper at 5:30 
p.m., Tuesday, December 14. It will 
be a “ladies only” affair at which 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute will speak af- 
ter the business meeting. 

At the time of writing this article 
the Auxiliary’s Officers and a com- 
mittee of the ladies of the St. Louis- 
St. Louis County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation are working on a program 
of special interest to all ladies at- 
tending the National Convention.— 
Geo. C. Nagel, Sec.-Treas. St. Louis- 
St. Louis County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Second Glances 


Starting with a swarm is one of 
the best ways to begin beekeeping 
(page 673). There is a certain fas- 
cination present in no other way, 
except perhaps in a package (which 
really is a miniature swarm). I am 
afraid that Mrs. Baune and her son 
are in beekeeping ‘for sure’’—and 
more power to them! Her account 
should be of real assistance to any 
other entirely unacquainted but 
would-be beekeeper, as it does start 
from the “beginning”. That saucer 
of sugar and water is familiar to me 
—TI tried the same thing in attempt- 
ing to hold the first swarm I tried 
to secure. They left. Something re- 
mained behind, though — I’m still 
attempting to be a _ beekeeper. 

Another act of instinctive cooper- 
ation is told of in Mr. Milum’s ac- 
count of his bee colony observation 
(page 676). Adding this to the 
knowledge of the other communi- 
cation dances shows further that 
bees do have a certain form of 
“speech”. This grooming dance is 
not as well known as other acts, I 
believe. It would be interesting to 
hear from Allen Latham in regard 
to this matter. 

Honey bees evidently do not bene- 
fit lima beans greatly as regards the 
seed crop, if the tests reported in 
the article on page 678 are conclu- 
sive. Being largely self-fertile, one 
could expect this in the case of the 
different varieties of these plants, 
but the fact that they do yield con- 
siderable nectar should be of inter- 
est to beekeepers in territory where 
they are grown in quantity. 

Careful beekeeping always pays 
dividends and that certainly seems 
to be the kind that Otto Beer be- 
lieves in. Care in storing and pro- 
tecting his stock of combs, close ob- 
servation of brood chambers, care 
in using carbolic acid for honey re- 
moval—all are positive indications. 
3eekeeping should be both a plea- 
sure and a profit to him (page 680). 

Packing increases condensation 
within a bee hive, says Merritt Tay- 
lor (682). I believe he will find 
considerable disagreement with his 
premise——with several other state- 
ments in his article, as far as that 
goes. Locality determines much in 
regard to this. Here, where we have 
extreme cold, moisture stays within 
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the hive as frost in an unpacked 
colony—can largely pass out of a 
properly packed one (proper pack- 
ing here includes a top entrance— 
we agree on this last; upward ven- 
tilation is of definite value). And 
Mr. Taylor, in Virginia loss of heat 
from the colony isn’t of too great 
importance; in colder regions it def- 
initely can be during a long cold 
spell. Top ventilation is good but 
don’t let it become your sole re- 
quirement. Here, we don’t guess as 
to the value of packing—we know 
it is of value—from hard experience. 

“Bees cannot be raised here.” 
That early statement in regard to 
keeping bees in Oregon must have 
served, if anything, mainly as a 
challenge. It seems that wherever 
men go, bees also are brought along 
in time. They are nearly as adapta- 
ble as man himself (page 684). 

Good eating to you, says Mrs. 
Nielsen (page 686). Well, if we have 
some of that honey cookery, how 
can we miss? Yes, I like it (I don’t 
share Rufus’ misgivings). 

For pollination of certain plants, 
colonies of the stingless bees de- 
scribed by Mr. Nogueira-Neto could 
well be of value. At any rate, it 
will be interesting to hear further 
of the Louisiana experiment (page 
687). 

Changing conditions of bee pas- 
turage are a problem in France as 
well as here, it seems (page 679). 
But that wild rosemary yields in- 
ferior quantities of nectar in com- 
parison to that under cultivation is 
surely a_ strange fact, and_ that 
should be worth investigation to de- 
termine why. 

Err on the safe side, says Editor 
Root in regard to packing, and that 
is excellent advice. In colder re- 
gions, until you know it is unneces- 
ry, better pack. The cost need not 
be excessive (page 690). 

Trying out new ideas is fun, in- 
timates Propolis Pete (and by the 
way, we are glad to have you with 
us again, Pete). Guess I must plead 
guilty to a like belief—though I 
know also that it is wisest to follow 
proved methods. Pack with bees 
and honey, plus whatever additional 
your locality makes necessary—that 
is real common sense and worth a 
second glance (page 691). 
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Standard Screw Cap Committee Active 


The efforts to date to make avail- 
able to the American beekeepers a 
standard 2'%-inch opening on the 
60-pound honey cans may now be 
considered to have succeeded 85 per- 
cent. In the middle western states 
this standard is now the rule. Pre- 
vious reports on our progress were 
made at the 1946 Convention in In- 
dianapolis and at the Tampa Con- 
vention in 1947. At the Salt Lake 
City Convention in 1948 the matter 
was crowded off the calendar. 

Mr. Bilbry, one of our members 
in San Antonio, Texas, has done 
some missionary work in his terri- 
tory since the Tampa Convention 
where I first met him. Mr. Bilbry 
reports that in New Orleans, La., 
Houston and San Antonio, Texas, 
the local can companies now furnish 
our standard 2%-inch can opening 
and screw cap. 

Mr. Woodrow Miller of Colton, 
California, reports progress in his 
state. The largest can company in 
Los Angeles now makes the stand- 
ard 2'2-inch opening and screw cap; 
also that to his knowledge other can 
companies in California are now 
making the standard size. The 
carrying through of our program on 
the West Coast is a matter for the 
beekeepers there who appreciate the 
benefit of this measure. There are 
now, outside of what remains to be 
done in California, ‘the states of 
Ohio, New York, and Florida, where 


off-size can openings and screw caps 
are produced. 

Two letters to the Florida Bee- 
keepers’ Assn., calling their atten- 
tion to this matter have remained 
unanswered. In Florida they used 
the 234-inch opening and screw cap 
and many Florida beekeepers think 
that that is as small an opening as 
they can get Florida honey into. 
Anything less is too slow in opera- 
tion. The beekeepers in the Middle 
West where the climate is consider- 
ably cooler find that they can easily 
get their honey into a standard 2'4- 
inch opening. In New York and 
Ohio there are beekeepers who are 
convinced that they can not get 
along with anything smaller than 
the 3-inch opening and screw cap. 
There is one factory in Ohio that 
makes this 3-inch opening. It is up 
to the beekeepers in these states to 
insist on getting our national stand- 
ard and they can easily have it. It 
takes only a small die, the size of 
your hand, to make the change on 
the machine in any can company 
plant. The beekeepers are entitled 
to have their majority decision 
adopted and conformed to. These 
three laggard states, Ohio, New 
York, and Florida need some more 
missionary work. Our efforts should 
be continued until this measure is 
carried through 100 percent.—The 
Standard Screw Cap Committee, 
Adolf S. Carm, Chairman. 
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A picture of my display at the Southeastern Washington Fair held in September 


in Walla Walla.—Thos. 
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Annotations 


The Demand 
for Grey Bees. 
— The ever- 
increasing de- 
mand for grey 
bees (Carnio- 
lans and Cau- 
casians) in the 
U.S.A. is re- 
flected this 
year in the in- 
creasing num- 
ber of special- 
ist breeders 





booking for 
the 1949 sea- 
son. So far, so 


but from my experience, I 


good; 
would advise my readers who are 
anxious to secure either Carniolans 


or Caucasians to insist on having 
uniformly grey bees with no yellow 
coloring, since pure grey bees are 
alone true to type and give the best 
results. Such is the outside charac- 
teristic of pure Alpine Carniolans 
and Grey Mountain Caucasians. 

Aluminum Hives.—I like to think 
of bees and beekeeping equipment 
in terms of international usage, and 
I hope therefore that the hive re- 
cently introduced by the Aluminum 
Hives Co. of Atlanta, Ga., will be of 
greater service than to local needs 
in temperate climates. Better than 
theorizing is to give the hive a fair 
trial and to test the claims of the 
manufacturers whom I trust will 
next consider the manufacture of 
aluminum combs for honey extrac- 
tion in particular. 

More Beginner Beekeepers Need- 
ed.—(pp. 705-706) A sure way of 
creating interest and enlisting re- 
cruits is through school beekeeping 
circles or clubs. There are, doubt- 
less, amongst your readers those in- 
fluencial enthusiasts who hold edu- 
cational positions and who could see 
the great educational and economic 
advantage in establishing school api- 
aries, preferably on _ cooperative 
lines. 

Stingless Bees in the U. S.—The 
note by Mr. Paulo Nogueira-Neto on 
stingless bees is interesting (p. 687); 
but it must be observed that, short 
of improving these bees through se- 
lective breeding, there is no prac- 
tical advantage in patronizing them. 
With pure gentle Carniolans and 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 


Assoc. Megr., International Business 
Associates, New York. 


Caucasians being now available, 
schools have no advantage in giving 
preference to stingless bees. On the 
contrary, it is better to inspire the 
pupils with love and care for their 
economic friend, Apis mellifera. 


Wintering Bees.—It is auite true 
that packing alone will not solve the 
problem of successful wintering. 
Yet an obvious cause for failure is 
the careless overconfidence of bee- 
keepers who, having strong colo- 
nies, neglect the other cardinal fac- 
tors for successful wintering, fore- 
most amongst which are: the quality 
of bees (young autumn bees, and 
not mere numbers), ample mature 
stores, sheltered site, reasonable 
outside protection for the hives (e. 
g., tarred paper covers in cold dis- 
tricts, short of cellar wintering), 
proper ventilation and the avoid- 
ance of entrance blocking with dead 
bees, and shading the entrances dur- 
ing a snow-sunshine weather which 
excites bee flights at abnormal 
times. 


Bee Venom Therapy.—tThis is be- 
coming more and more popular in 
the treatment of rheumatic arthritis, 
sciatica, and  x«indred_ ailments. 
Tests for allergy (hypersensitive- 
ness) are done as routine before th: 
injection of the venom solution so as 
to avoid allergic patients. Bee Ven- 
om Solution “‘Lyovac” is available 
in the U.S.A. in “vacules,’”’ each 
yielding 1 c.c. and costing $2.70. 
This is rather a prohibitive price, 
but not so for the many well-to-do 
who are the typical arthritis patients 
clamoring for such treatment. The 
British and French preparations are 
cheaper, and the French Bee Venom 
embrocation seems to be beneficial 
as well as more practical for ordi- 
nary cases. 

Sulphonamide Therapy. — Not- 
withstanding all criticisms, Sulphon- 
amide Therapy has evidently come 
to stay, both as a preventive and as 
a cure. For workable success, the 
question is merely one of the timed 
rational administration, inasmuch 
as the drug affects the vegetative 
organisms but not the spores. It is 
quite possible, nevertheless, to keep 
the latter in check and ultimately to 
nullify their menace without re- 
sorting to burning the hives and 
combs. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 


Near the Final Chapter 


For the past two years I have 
been writing a series of articles un- 
der the above caption, detailing the 
early experiences of my father in 
his bee yard. While my first expe- 
rience was over 80 years ago (when 
I was covered with bees and was not 
stung), it was during my contact 
with my father (after I got over be- 
ing afraid of the bees) at ten years 
of age, that I became interested in 
everything he did. He took pains to 
explain to me what not to do. I 
have only two chapters yet to write 
under this title. I shall reserve 
these for next spring when they 
will be in season—more timely. 


I hope my readers will pardon me 
for telling of a recent experience 
that came near balking my plans for 
the future. 


After having been editor of a bee 
journal for over 50 years, and pre- 
paring the matter for 30 editions of 
our book, the ABC and XYZ of Bee 
Culture, my eyesight gave out, due 
to a hemorrhage. This did not leave 
me totally blind, and with the help 
of special glasses I can read the 
headlines of printed matter, and 
thus get the gist of what is to fol- 
low. P 

In addition to this partial blind- 
ness my ears also went bad. Final- 
ly the doctor ordered a complete 
rest, necessitating my going to bed 
for a while. To make a long story 
short, I am now slowly recovering. 
My illness was not serious enough 
to prevent me from continuing my 
story “Eighty Years” through the 
help of a stenographer. This will 
explain how the series has been go- 
ing on to the present time. With 
the help of a new hearing aid I am 
able to hear all that is read to me 
and so I am keeping up with most, 
if not all, important changes in the 
industry. 

To keep up my spirits during this 
period I recited the Twenty-third 
Psalm and it afforded me wonderful 
help. Then came to my mind the 
words of St. Paul, who, in his letters 
referring to his deficiencies of sight, 
said, “I have learned therewith to be 
content.” 

Now. my dear readers, I’m giving 
this little reference to myself because 
I feel I have risen beyond the point 
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of discouragement, and am bearing in 
mind that things cou:d be worse. I 
am preparing my regular work as be- 
fore. The process will be slower 
but I have lots of time at my dis- 
posal. 


I have in mind another series of 
articles for Gleanings. I might take 
the course, “You are not often sor- 
ry for what you have not said” but 
I am going to disregard this and tell 
something of my later experiences. 

Fortunately, or otherwise, I have 
a mild form of diabetes. I say ‘“‘for- 
tunately”’ because I’m now in a po- 
sition to combat the disease in a way 
recommended by the medical fra- 
ternity which does not consider this 
a fatal disease. Again I say ‘‘for- 
tunately” because I’m becoming to 
believe that under some conditions 
honey can be used where cane or 
beet sugar can not—but don’t jump 
to conclusions, dear reader, until I 
tell my whole story, for there are 
reservations I'll have to make. 

In the same way I shall tell of 
my experiences in attempting to 
cure neuritis or arthritis with bee 
stings. While results were negative 
in my case many others have had 
wonderful success. Again, I caution, 
don’t jump to conclusions too quick- 
ly. 


The annual meeting of the Loui- 
siana Beekeepers’ Association was 
held on November 14 and 15 at Ho- 
tel Donaldson in Donaldsonville. 
The Association was very fortunate 
in having such prominent speakers 
as Dr. James Hambleton, Chief of 
Bee Culture, Washington, D. C., Drs. 
Warren Whitcomb and Otto Mack- 
ensen, Bee Culture Laboratory, Ba- 
ton Rouge, Mr. E. H. Lott, State En- 
tomogist, Mr. Maurice Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois, Mr. J. W. Newton, 
Baton Rouge, and Mr. E. C. Besso- 
net, Donaldsonville. Calvin Besso- 
net, Pres., J. W. Newton, Jr., Vice- 
Pres., and Lowell T. Bernard, Sec- 
Treas., were re-elected. 
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Asked and Answered 


How To Start Beekeeping 
Next Spring 

Question:—I wish to start a few hives of 
bees next spring. Should I buy full hives 
from some beekeeper at a sale, or should 
I buy bees in packages?—Jas. Best, Ind. 

Answer:—If you can buy some 
good colonies from a reliable bee- 
keeper, that might be the thing to 
do. Be sure that the bees have been 
examined by an authorized apiary 
inspector and that they are free 
from disease. Most beginners start 
with package bees which should be 
put into hives about the time fruit 
trees and dandelions begin to bloom 
in your locality. You should have 
hives ready by next spring and 
equipped with frames containing 
full sheets of foundation. In the 
meantime you should familiarize 
vourself with the proper procedure 
in managing the packages so that 
they build up rapidly in time to se- 
cure surplus honey during the major 
honey flow. 

* *£ & Ke 
Rearing One’s Own Queens 


Question:—How can I rear a few queens 
for requeening my apiary?—Jas. Monroe, 
Ill 


Answer:—A good method advo- 
cated by the late Mell Pritchard for 
rearing one’s queens is as follows: 
Select a very strong colony of bees, 
preferably hybrids, and remove their 
queen. Feed them one pint of thin 
syrup a day, unless there is a good 
flow at the time. Three days later 
go to the colony containing your 
best queen and remove a frame con- 
taining no brood. Then move part 
of the frames over, leaving a space 
in the center of the brood nest. In 
this space insert an empty drawn 
comb that is clean and bright. Six 
days after making the first colony 
queenless, destroy all of their queen 
cells and give them from the Italian 
colony this frame which should con- 
tain eggs at this time. In the part 
of this comb where the eggs are laid, 
cut out two long horizontal strips 
about one inch wide. Along the 
tops of the spaces thus made the 
bees will build nice straight queen 
cells. On the eighth day after this 
colony has received the comb, re- 
move the queens from all of the col- 
onies to be requeened. Two days 
later carefully cut out the queen 
cells from the prepared comb and 
place them in spiral cell protectors 
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and distribute to the queenless col- 
onies, hanging each cell in the cen- 
ter of the brood nest, where it will 
be kept warm. These virgins should 
hatch in about four days. Five to 
eight days later, they will leave the 
hive and mate while flying. They 
will be found laying in from 12 to 
15 days. 
* ke F ke & 
Difference in Flavors of 


Buckwheat Honeys 
Question:—Is there any difference in 
flavor between New York State buckwheat 
and buckwheat from other states? What 
about clovers?—Raphael Shain, New York. 


Answer:—As you know there are 
different kinds of buckwheat grown. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
there might be a slight difference in 
the flavor of the Japanese, Silver 
Hull, and common Grey varieties. 
The last two named are said to be 
the best for honey. There might al- 
so be a slight difference in flavors 
from buckwheats grown in different 
states and under different weather 
conditions. However, buckwheat is 
buckwheat and has characteristics 
that other honeys do not possess. 
What we have said about buckwheat 
could also be applied to clovers. 
This past season, in this region at 
least, it has been difficult to get 
what we would like to call a pure 
clover honey. Other minor honey 
plants were in bloom at the time 
clover bloomed and _ consequently 
the resulting honey was a mixture, 
blended by the bees. Some years, 
however, there is a good crop of 
clover and when it blooms abun- 
dantly and secretes nectar there is 
not likely to be other flavors mixed 
in. We know too little about sources 
of honey, when and where they are 
produced. 





* kk ke & 


Making Colonies Queenless 


During Honey Flow 
Question:—A recent article in Gleanings 
on comb honey production suggests mak- 
ing colonies queenless for a period during 
the honey flow as a swarming preventive. 
What effect does queenlessness have on 
the honey crop?—M. R. Kinde, Mich. 


Answer: — Caging queens safely 
for 10 days during a major flow has 
been practiced by some comb honey 
producers. Of course, the bees will 
build queen cells. These should be 
destroyed before the virgins hatch 
out, about the time the caged queens 
are released. This cessation of brood 
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rearing for ten days is likely to con- 
trol swarming. The queens, after 
having been caged in the hive safe- 
ly for ten days, will begin laying 
vigorously. During the ten days the 
bees are likely to put honey in the 
combs of the brood chambers but 
when the queens get started to lay, 
the bees will carry the honey up out 
of the brood chambers into the su- 
pers. During a honey flow lasting 
five or six weeks, caging the queens 
safely does not appear to reduce the 
honey crop. However, if there is a 
later honey flow during the early 
fall months the crop of surplus hon- 
ey might be cut down somewhat as 
a result of the lack of a normal 
force of bees to take advantage of 
this later flow. 
keke & *& 


Eliminating Bubbles from Honey 

Question:—How can air bubbles in hon- 
ey be eliminated?—Lois Saxton, N. Mex. 

Answer: —In order to eliminate 
air bubbles in extracted honey at 
the time it is put up for market, the 
honev should be heated to at least 
150 degrees F.. and kept at this tem- 
perature for 20 or 30 minutes, then 
nermitted to cool. During the cool- 
ing the narticles of air. being lighter 
than honey. will rise to the surface. 
These air bubbles should then be 
skimmed off the surface of the hon- 
ey before it is put into jars. Some 
nackers heat the honey again to 150 
degrees and put it into iars while 
hot in order to retard granulation. 

* * 


Take Queen Excluders Off in Fall 
Question:—Should queen excluders be 
left on the hives during the winter 
months?—Edward F. Blazek, Md. 

Answer: — It is inadvisable to 
leave queen excluders on hives dur- 
ing the winter months unless they 
are placed over the inner cover, for 
storage. If a queen excluder is 
placed over the bottom brood cham- 
ber, the cluster may move up into 
the second story during the winter 
months. The queen, being unable to 
pass through the queen excluder 
will perhaps be isolated below the 
cluster of bees and will thus die. It 
is well to remove the queen exclud- 
er some time during the fall honey 
flow so that colonies may form their 
winter cluster naturally before cool 
weather sets in. 

ss ¢ & 6 § 


What is Surplus Honey? 


Question:—When we read that some- 
body produces so many pounds of honey 
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per hive, does this mean surplus honey or 
does it include the honey left for the bees 
for winter food?—Alfred Beswick, Penn. 


Answer: — Surplus honey means 
honey taken off the hive that the 
bees do not need for food during the 
winter and early spring months. 
Most beekeepers now winter colo- 
nies in double story hives, the upper 
one being filled with honey and 
called a food chamber. 

* kk ke *& 


Can’t Make Colony Swarm 

Question:—I have a very strong hive 
that is overcrowded inside and out (July 
20). They do not have a super but still 
they do not swarm. Could you tell me 
why and what I could do to make them 
swarm? I lost too many bees this winter 
and would like to have some more.—Frank 
Barton, N. J. 

Answer:—It is a fact that some 
strong colonies of bees do not swarm 
even though supers may not be add- 
ed. Other colonies will swarm at 
the slightest provocation during the 
honey flow. It is possible to divide 
a strong colony at the beginning of 
a good honev flow. When a division 
is made both divisions are likely to 
build up into normal colonies, es- 
pecially if the queenless division is 
given a voung laying queen. Unless 
there is likely to be a honey flow in 
vour locality during the remainder 
of the season. we would hardly ad- 
vise you to divide your colony of 
bees. It would be preferable to have 
one strong colony of bees to go into 
winter quarters rather than two sub- 
normal colonies. 

* * & & 


Bee Paralysis 

Question:—Can vou advise me on bee 
paralvsis as I ran into a bad dose this sea- 
son in one of mv hives? I requeened; this 
so far has cleaned it up—Geo. Roy For- 
tune, England. 

Answer:—Bee paralysis is a dis- 
ease that is much more prevalent 
and virulent in warm than in cold 
climates. It seldom spreads or makes 
any great trouble in northern states. 
In the South it has been known to 
affect whole apiaries and seems to 
be mildly contagious. In most cases 
destroying the queen of the infected 
colony and introducing another from 


healthy stock effects a cure. One 
writer recommends removing the 
diseased stock from its stand and 


putting in its place a strong healthy 
one. It would appear therefore that 
bees of a vigorous stock are not so 
likely to become affected with par- 
alysis as are bees of a less vigorous 
stock. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Let Them Alone 

Bees in the North should now be 
in winter quarters and should be 
left alone during the winter if pos- 
sible. Some say that it does no 
harm to remove covers and examine 
bees during the winter. I am old 
fashioned enough to believe that 
this doesn’t do bees any good and 
possibly may do them some harm. 
Colonies of bees are supposed to 
conserve their energy, at least dur- 
ing the fore part of the winter in 
the North. 


Honey Selling Experiences 
Honey is not moving very rapidly 
at present. It occurs to me that a 
few experiences I have had during 
the years in connection with honey 
selling might not come amiss. 


Michigan Experience During 
First World War 

The seasons of 1917 and 1918 
found me in northern Michigan pro- 
ducing raspberry honey commer- 
cially, 37 miles south of Traverse 
City in Manistee County. I could 
write a book on beekeeping expe- 
riences I had during those two sea- 
sons. Those were some of the best 
days of my life. I was comparative- 
ly young and inexperienced at that 
time, although I thought I knew a 
thing or two about beekeeping. To- 
day I tell people that if I actually 
knew as much now as I thought I 
knew then, I would be a good bee- 
keeper. 

Some of you older readers may 
recall that during the summer of 
1918 sugar was rationed down to 
1’ pounds for each person and it 
sold at 30 cents a pound. That sit- 
uation caused people to turn to hon- 
ey. 

One day during early August a 
man with a milk bucket came to our 
place to buy some honey. I had al- 
ready extracted about 5000 pounds 
of honey and had some in a tank 
ready to put in 60-lb. cans. Honey 
prices were going up— in fact, I had 
been offered 22 cents a pound F.O.B. 
car at Copemish, Michigan. 

I let this fellow have some honey 
and as I recall, charged him only 25 
cents a pound. I really should have 
charged him between 40 and 50 
cents but I didn’t have the heart to 
ask such a price. 
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By M. J. Deyell 






= M. J. Deyell at his desk 

Well, this man must have told his 
neighbors about the honey. In a 
few days people began coming from 
all directions after it. Many of 
them made second and third trips. 
I couldn’t blame them because if 
there is any better honey in the 
world than raspberry, I would like 
to taste it. I had so much money 
in my pockets as a result of local 
sales that I had to make a special 
trip to Copemish in my Model T 
Ford to deposit some money in the 
bank. That may sound “fishy,” but 
it is true. 


Not all of my honey was sold lo- 
cally. Later on another beekeeper, 
a Mr. Moon of Copemish, and I 
shipped honey in a car to The A. I. 
Root Company. We received 22% 
cents a pound for white honey and 
20 cents for buckwheat, F.O.B. ship- 
ping point. 

I realize, and so do you readers, 
that my Michigan success in selling 
was not based on salesmanship, but 
rather on a situation similar to what 
we had a few years ago during the 
Second World War. 

Prices Take a Slump 

Some of you may recall how hon- 
ey prices declined during the spring 
of 1919. Some beekeepers at that 
time said that honey prices would 
never again rise to such high levels 
as they did during the first World 
War. Some of those beekeepers who 
made those predictions have lived 
to see the honey prices rise even 
higher during the Second World 
War. It is dangerous to prophesy. 
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Experience in Chicago 

For five winters prior to my 
Michigan experience, I sold Airline 
honey, a nationally advertised brand, 
put out at that time by The A. I. 
Root Company. During my college 
vacations I tried to earn some mon- 
ey selling guaranteed hosiery, ster- 
eoscopic views, and other articles. I 
was never a howling success at sell- 
ing but did manage to learn a few 
things about the fundamentals of 
salesmanship. I shall never forget 
the first grocery store I called on, 
over on North Rush Street, Chicago. 
I was nervous, confused, and jittery. 
Fortunately for me, the owner of 
the store realized my predicament, 
having had some experience in sell- 
ing, and was kind enough to give 
me a small order. I was then sitting 
on top of the world and managed to 
do quite well that day. 

However, there were many dis- 
couraging days. Calling on grocers 
all day long becomes tiresome, es- 
pecially if calls do not result in 
sales. Grocers are busy men. In 
some stcres large enough to have a 
buyer, the situation was slightly dif- 


ferent. Some of these buyers can 
make it tough for inexperienced 
salesmen. I remember making a 


few calls on a buyer in one of the 
large department stores down in the 
loop district. He knew the art of 
diplomatically dismissing salesmen. 
On my third call he turned around 
in his swivel chair and said, ‘‘What 
do you know about bees and honey, 
anyway?’ I admitted that I didn’t 
know too much but if he could give 
me a few minutes I would try to 
answer his questions. For half an 
hour he bombarded me with bee and 
honey questions. Fortunately I was 
able to answer them, at least to his 
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The observation hive used in store win- 
dows for advertising honey. 
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satisfaction. This resulted in his or- 
dering a sizeable lot of comb and 
extracted honey in different sizes. I 
suggested that he make a display of 
the honey in a large glass case in 
the grocery department. He took 
up with my suggestion. This result- 
ed in a considerable volume of sales. 
The old slogan ‘‘goods well displayed 
are half sold’’ was true then and it 
is true today. 


Live Bee Window Displays 

During the fall of 1914 The A. I. 
Root Company decided to put on a 
honey week in Chicago. This was 
preceded by advertising in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. We made plans to 
put in 70 observation hives of bees 
in the leading grocery stores, each 
furnished with a ten case order of 
honey. 


Mr. J. A. Warren, formerly with 
The A. I. Root Company, and I work- 
ed on this project. It was necessary 
to sell the leading grocers on the 
proposition so each of us approach- 
ed these grocers, in company with a 
representative of the Chicago Trib- 
une. The men from the Tribune 
talked advertising and we talked 
honey and bees. We had no diffi- 
culty selling the grocers on this 
idea. 

All of this meant work. The ob- 
servation hives of bees were ship- 
ped from Medina prior to Chicago 
honey week. On Saturday after- 
noon the bees were placed on a 
large flat roof of a downtown build- 
ing and the hives were opened so 
the bees might have a good flight. 

We had to secure delivery trucks 
and route them in order to get the 
bees delivered as early as possible 
Monday morning. During the week 
Mr. Warren took the south side and 
I took the north side in order to call 
on the grocers where the observa- 
tion hives were delivered, to help 
arrange the displays and to furnish 
appropriate printed matter on bees 
and honey for clerks to hand out. 

We had two observation hives of 
bees at the Fair on State Street. 
This honey week actually did make 
Chicagoans more bee and honey 
minded and resulted in a large 
amount of honey being sold. 

Of course, there was considerable 
expense connected with the project. 
The observation hives of bees had to 
be gathered up, the bees put back 
into hives, and the observation hives 
cleaned up. 
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Experience in St. Louis 

During the fall of 1916, soon after 
I was married, my wife and I, work- 
ing with our honey broker, the Lou- 
is Hilfer Company of St. Louis, put 
in 149 live window displays in that 
city. 

We had 10 hives of bees shipped 
in and they were placed on a flat 
rocf about 10 blocks from the cen- 
ter of the city. My wife and I did 
light housekeeping in the upstairs 
of the building adjoining the flat 
roof where the bees were placed. 
Comparatively few people knew 
the bees were there. 

We would dress two or three win- 
dows each day. We did not have a 
truck, but carried the bees with us, 
traveling on street cars. 

These bee and honey displays did 
help to make St. Louis honey mind- 
ed. Each live bee window display 
was given on a 10-case order of Air- 
line honey, two cases each of wrap- 
ped comb honey, 5-oz. jars, 8-0z. 
jars, 16-oz. jars, and 32-oz. jars. We 
put light yellow crepe paper on the 
floor of the window, wrapped a box 
about two feet long by one foot wide 
by 18 inches high, with white paper. 
The observation hive of bees was 
placed on this box to raise it up and 
the different sized jars and combs 
of honey were pyramided symmet- 
rically around the observation hive. 
This made a wonderfully attractive 
window. 

One day as we were dressing a 
window downtown near one of the 
main corners such a large crowd 
gathered in front of the window, 
watching the bees, that the police 
had to order them to move on to 
avoid congesting traffic. 

A bee display was put in a win- 
dow for one week. It is inadvisable 
to leave such observation hives in a 


window too long. The bees are con- 
fined to the hive. It is necessary to 
provide some water for them by 
wetting a sponge periodically and 


placing it on top of the hive over a 
wire screen. Bees are worn out rap- 
idly when used in observation hives. 
The Balloon Does the Trick 

I told about this experience at re 
cent bee meetings that I have at- 
tended so this will not be new to 
those who heard me 
A tated previously, honey sell- 
ins doe become monotonous at 
time One has to understand and 
put into practice the principles of 
alesmanship to be successful. It is 
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common knowledge that in order to 
make a sale it is necessary first of 
all to get the attention of the pros- 
pect. This is very important. 
Next, this attention should ripen 
into interest and in turn interest 
should be developed into desire for 
the article being sold, and eventual- 
ly desire should result in action, 
which means signing the order. 
My greatest difficulty was in se- 
curing the attention of the prospect. 
One day I had a happy thought. I 
noticed that each jar had a small 
vacuum and when tipped upside 
down this vacuum or balloon would 
travel upward. The tall one-pound 
cylindrical jar was ideal for dis- 
playing the balloon. I recall the 
first grocer that I tried this on. He 
vas busy putting up orders. After 
introducing myself I said to him, 
“By the way, we now put a balloon 
in each jar of honey.’ He looked 
at me somewhat quizzically. At 
that moment I was tipping the one- 
pound jar upside down, holding it 


between him and the light. It was 
a beautiful sight. 
The grocer stopped his work, 


looked at the balloon once more, 
then took the jar of honey out of 
my hand—exactly what I wanted 
him to do. He then called his clerk 
over to see the balloon. The clerk 
said he had never seen anything 
like it. During this time I was get- 
ting in some sales talk on honey. 
Finally he said to his clerk, ‘‘How is 
our stock of honey, John?” John 
replied, “It is very low.” By that 
time I was reaching for my order 
book and fountain pen. 

After signing the order the grocer 
said to me, ‘‘Now, remember, I want 
you to be sure there is a balloon in 
every jar.” I said, calling him by 
name, “I will give that matter my 
personal attention.” 

Well, all this may sound rather 
simple, but the balloon did get at- 
tention and that is what counts in 
selling. I made many a honey sale 
by showing the balloon. In selling 
anything, if we do not secure the 
prospect’s attention, we do not get 
to first base. 

And do you know why we are not 
selling more honey throughout the 
country at the present time? Of 
course you do if you stop to think: 
It is because we fail to get the atten- 
tion of the people, their interest in 
honey, their desire for it, and action 
which means their orders. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Phyllis Rasmusson 


Merry Christmas to All! 
’Twas the night before Christmas 
And even so late, 

All the beemen were dreaming 
That Santa would create 


A Honey of a market 

So true and terrific, 

That naught else could be sold 
Between Atlantic and Pacific. 


So, careful that night 

To preserve that allusion, 
All beemen retired, 

And forgot the confusion 


Of the present day market. 
And safe with this thought, 
They waited to look 

At what Santa had brought. 


But Santa, poor dear, 

Had lost his black book, 
That told what was wanted 
In each little nook. 


And beemen still dreaming 
So completely unaware 

Didn’t know that tomorrow 
Their gift wouldn’t be there. 


But what could be done 

About this terrible mistake? 

It meant disappointment 

When the beemen should awake. 


Mrs. Grace of the Institute 
Heard of the news 
Without Honey promotion, 

It'd be a Christmas of blues. 


She ran to the office 

And flung open the door. 

“Now bring on the customers, 
Then some more and some more! 


“This for the beekeepers 

Is the least I can do 

To make this Christmas merry, 
And next Christmas too.” 


So with great capabilities, 

And excellent finesse, 

Mrs. Grace pulled the Honey market 
Out of its mess. 


But how did she do it? 
How did she succeed? 
Just put on your glasses 
And, further do read 


She sent to the newspapers 
releases so fine, 
That nary a paper could refuse 
them a line! 
Or two, 
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Or three, 
Or a score, 
Or more 


She published some leaflets 
designed to attract 
The American consumption Honey 
previously lacked. 
Some leaflets, 
Many leaflets, 
And look! 
Two books ..... 


She called up her friends who 
promote other foods, 
“Let’s cooperate,” she said, And lo! 
What that includes: 
In ads, 
In leaflets, 
With oranges, 
With beef-lets, 
There’s Honey! 
That’s funny 


Her recipes are tested, for that, 
she surmises, 
Is the only way Honey wins 
prizes! 
With Honey Chocolate Cake, 
With Honey Apple Pie, 
Even beginners 
Are winners..... 


She inserted with grandeur 
Honey ads in some mags, 
Now there is no such thing 
as a market that lags! 
1000 ad responses, 
10,000 ad responses, 
On neverending, 
Always ascending .... 


Her broadcasts, her speeches, 
are dedicated to sell 

Your sweet product Honey— 
She does it so well. 

People stop, 
People listen, 

People buy, 

Oh my 


So Santa today 

Has lost his red suit, 

He’s lost his white beard 
And his countenance so cute. 


He’s not roly poly, 

He’s not chubby and fat, 
He’s changed his appearance 
For the better, at that. 


For Santa today 
Has become Mrs. Grace 
(Continued on page 789) 
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Editorials 


Ohio Asks for Prac- Long has the 
tice Payments on beekeeper paid 
Legume Pollination the farmer in 
honey or mon- 
ey for rental of location for his bees. 
But farmers are coming to realize 
that actually they should be the ones 
to do the paying because of the im- 
portant contribution made by the 
bees in pollinating their crops, but 
the process of education has been 
slow. 

The evidence that bees are rapid- 
ly becoming vital to the pollination 
of most legume seed crops has be- 
come so conclusive that it can no 
longer be disputed. The presence 
of bees in adequate numbers may 
return the farmer many more times 
the income from the seed than he 
would have realized had there been 
no bees. Yet there are few seed 
producers who will pay the bee- 
keeper for placing his bees within 
pollinating range of his seed crop. 
Consequently the beekeeper has had 
to rely solely on the income from 
honey production and this country 
is now faced with a failing demand 
for honey but with an increased de- 
mand for legume seeds. 

Ohio beekeepers met with the 
Ohio Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Committee Chairman, 
Dale C. Williams, in Columbus re- 
ly and outlined a proposal to set up 
practice payments for establishing 
colonies of bees in an area to polli- 
nate legume seeds. It was hoped 
that by establishing a subsidy pay- 
ment to the beekeeper it might stem 
the recent fall-off in bee population 
in Ohio that has resulted from low 
income yields from honey produc- 
tion. At the same time it is hoped 
that by establishing subsidy pay- 
ments this vital contribution of the 
bee would more clearly be demon- 
strated to the farmer and it is hoped 
that in time the farmers themselves 
will take over these payments to the 
beekeepers on a more generous 
scale. 

If the plan is approved in Wash- 
ington it would be adopted in those 
counties where the seed growers and 
the beekeepers get together with 
their local county Agricultural Con- 
servation Association Committee 
and request that the plan be put in- 
to operation. 
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The Federal Government has 
spent millions of dollars in subsidy 
payments for growing legume seeds 
and it apparently has helped through 
the war period, but these payments 
offered no permanent cure to the 
country’s declining seed production. 
As stated above, the idea of subsi- 
dizing the beekeepers to move their 
bees to the seed producing acreage 
probably could not be a permanent 
subsidy but by being included in the 
Bulletin issued to all County Agents 
by the Agricultural Conservation 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the estab- 
lishment of practice payments it will 
give a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity to the importance of bees. If 
the plan is approved no doubt a 
start will be made in only one or 
two counties. If successful it should 
open the way for other states. Not 
only should it reverse the down- 
ward trend of legume seed produc- 
tion but it should enable the bee- 
keeper to increase his falling in- 
come and thereby encourage him to 
stay in the business. 

*e & 8 9 
Bees in Some Areas Just recent- 
Short on Winter Stores ly we have 
received re- 
ports of bees in certain sections oi 
the country not having an ample 
amount of honey for winter stores. 

In some regions where the sum- 
mer honey flow was fairly good, 
there was a dry spell during the late 
summer which reduced the amount 
of nectar available for the bees. This 
was followed by a cool spell. 

Beekeepers who did not save out 
combs of honey for winter bee food 
may find it necessary to feed thick 
sugar syrup. Asa matter of fact. all 
such feeding should be completed by 
early November. It is possible, as 
an emergency measure, to do late 
fall feeding of sugar Syrup, espe- 
cially during a comparatively mild 
spell of weather. The syrup should 
be quite thick—about two parts of 
granulated sugar to one part of wa- 
ter—and should be fed while warm 
or almost hot. 

* k* kek Ke 
Honey Price Since the 
Support honey has fallen in 
recent months to a 
point in some cases less than 50 per- 
cent parity, considerable thought 
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has been given to the problem by 
the industry as well as by Govern- 
ment officials. A support or loan 
program for honey was recommend- 
ed by a number of leaders of the in- 
dustry who met in Washington in 
September. 

Gleanings has received considera- 
ble correspondence on the matter 
and the following letter written by 
Mr. Graham, Chief. Dried Fruit Di- 
vision of the U.S.D.A., in resnonse 
to a letter from Mrs. Laura Shep- 
hard, Chairman, Marketing Commit- 
tee, Imperial Valley Beekeeners’ 
Association of California, will show 
the present status of the question. A 
part of a later reply by Mrs. Shep- 
hard follows Mr. Graham’s letter. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 

October 25, 1948 
Mrs. Laura Shephard, Chairman 
Marketing Committee 
847 Heber Avenue 
(Calexico, California 
Dear Mrs. Shephard: 
This is in reply to your letter of October 
11, 1948, relative to the supply and price 
situation confronting the honey industry. 
The purchase by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of approximately 10,800,000 
pounds of strong-flavored honey in March 
of this year and by the Department of 
approximately 5,700,000 pounds of table 
grade honey in June for school lunch use 
were efforts to remove a part of the sur- 
plus of honey supplies. It was hoped that 
these purchase actions would be beneficial 
to the industry in the form of improved 
marketing conditions. 
You suggest that if more time had been 
allowed for offering honey for the school 
lunch program and if the purchase had 
been made at 70 percent of parity, the 
price of honey would now possibly be 
stabilized at that level. Actually, the hon- 
ey offered at that time totaled more than 
15 million pounds but the quantity offered 
and not purchased was quoted at higher 
prices than could be justified. The 15 
cents per pound maximum price used in 
the acceptance of offers was based on re- 
ports of selling prices of commercial lots 
of table grade honey in various parts of 
the country and average processing cost 
supplied by several commercial packers. 
In the face of an abnormally large supply 
of honey, many of those making offers of 
sale to the Department quoted prices 
above those prevailing in commercial trade 
channels. Moreover, this was done not- 
withstanding my telegram of June 24 to 
offerers informing them that the prices 
included in 90 percent of the original of- 
fers were too high for acceptance by the 
Department and that the time for filing 
new offers or amendments to the original 
offers was extended to June 28, 1948. You 
further suggest that the Department 
should subsidize honey production if it 
wishes to change honey price conditions. 
The Fruit and Vegetable Branch is sym- 
pathetic in its consideration of marketing 
problems confronting the honey industry, 
however, its actions are circumscribed by 
the limitation of funds and conditions af- 
fecting producers of other agricultural 
commodities. Under the Agricultural Act 
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of 1948, which is the present law govern- 
ing price support operations, agricultural 
commodities are divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) the basic commodities; (2) the 
Steagall commodities (those non-basic com- 
modities for which the Department re- 
quested increased production during the 
war period); and (3) all other commodities. 
Honey is in the third category. Under 
this legislation, support at specified levels 
is mandatory for basic and Steagall com- 
modities but for the commodities in the 
third group, support is permissive on the 
part of the Secretary and is dependent on 
the amount of money available after pro- 
viding support for commodities in the 
first two groups. 
It was with full recognition of the serious- 
ness of the marketing problems confront- 
ing beekeepers that the recent industry 
conference was held here in Washington. 
It is too early to forecast the actions that 
will be taken by the industry and the De- 
partment as a result of the conference. 
The industry should not leave the solu- 
tion of its problems entirely with the De- 
partment. The waging of an _ intelligent 
and aggressive merchandising program by 
beekeepers and packers should go a long 
way in expanding the consumption of hon- 
ey. Institution by the Department of a 
program of assistance to beekeepers will 
depend upon the need for such a program 
in relation to the need of producers of oth- 
er commodities and upon the availability 
of funds for price support purposes. How- 
ever, you may be sure of the continued 
sympathetic attitude of the Fruit and Veg- 
etable Branch. : 
It is the policy of the writer to abstain 
from writing open letters or letters for 
publication, but you may make this letter 
(Continued on page 776) 
* ok ek OK 
Do We Believe The August 1938 
in Our Product? issue of Gleanings 
carried an article 

entitled ‘‘We Believe In Honey’”’, 
written by Prof. Paul W. Demsey, 
Horticulturist, who was on the fac- 
ulty of Massachusetts State College. 

At that time Professor Demsey 
had a wife and six children—ages 
8 to 18. He lived on a small farm. 

The children naturally loved 
sweets, especially honey. Prof. Dem- 
sey at first began to purchase honey 
in small containers. These meager 
amounts lasted only a few days. 

The family did so well on honey 
that the Demseys decided to banish 
the sugar bowl from their table. 
This meant using honey on cereals, 
with beverages that needed sweeten- 
ing, and in the canning of fruits. 
This resulted in their using six 60- 
pound cans of honey in a year. 

At first thought, this appears to be 
a somewhat unusual amount. How- 
ever, 360 pounds in a year amounts 
to only about one pound each day. 
Eight persons consuming one pound 
a day would mean two ounces for 
each person which is only two thirds 
of an ounce of honey, per person, 
per meal. Certainly any normal 
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person would hardly become sur- 
feited with sweet by consuming on- 
ly two ounces of honey per day. 


It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 600,000 beekeepers in 
the United States. Unfortunately, 
all beekeepers’ families are not so 
large as the Demsey family. If each 
beekeeper and his family (if any) 
would use honey like the Demseys, 
360 pounds in a year, that would 
mean an annual consumption of 
216,000,000 pounds of honey by bee- 
keepers. This is 10,000,000 pounds 
more than the estimated crop of 
1948 which is 206,000,000 pounds. 

If all beekeepers and those affili- 
ated with our industry would actu- 
ally believe in and use honey as 
they should, instead of so much 
sugar, there would be comparatively 
little honey left for the market. 

At present the trouble with the 
honey market isn’t over-production, 
but rather, under-consumption. Let’s 
set a good example by actually us- 
ing honey whenever and wherever 
possible in preference to sugar. 

**k* *& KE 
Reducing Winter Winter bee losses 
Bee Losses of between 15 
and 20. percent 
each year, especially throughout the 
North, are much higher than they 
need to be. 

The other day we talked with a 
commercial beekeeper who was at 
that time giving his apiaries the 
final check for winter. All of his 
colonies were quite well supplied 
with winter stores, so he did not 
need to remove the combs to ex- 
amine the bees for honey. 

However, if a colony had the ap- 
pearance of being subnormal it was 
given an examination. In most cases 
such colonies were found queenless. 
One indication of queenlessness was 
the presence of drones among the 
bees. These queenless colonies, if 
populous, were given a young lay- 
ing queen. If weak, they were unit- 
ed with other colonies. 

A few colonies that were below 
par in strength so that they might 
not survive the winter were united 
with other colonies. This beekeep- 
er was satisfied with nothing but 
populous vigorous colonies to go in- 
to winter. If he had permitted the 
subnormal colonies to be counted in 
with colonies that were being pre- 
pared for winter it is obvious that 
his winter loss would be rather high. 
He forestalled possible winter losses 
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by having nothing but the best col- 
onies he was capable of producing 
to enter winter. 


There is a vast difference between 
a real colony of bees and a hive hav- 
ing some bees in it. It is poor econ- 
omy to attempt to winter subnormal 
colonies. These colonies will con- 
sume a considerable amount of hon- 
ey during the winter before they 
pass out early in the spring. It is 
certainly preferable to unite such 
weak colonies and save honey for 
other bees. 

It is hoped that beekeepers over 
the country may reduce winter losses 
by weeding out subnormal and 
worthless colonies in the fall and at 
the same time save a considerable 
amount of honey. 

xe ek Ee OF 


What—No Honey? We recently 
asked for honey 
instead of syrup to go with wheat 
cakes in a restaurant. The waitress 
had a blank look on her face and 
said she was sorry they did not have 
honey. We tried to look surprised 
and asked, ‘‘What—no honey?” 

J. E. Eckert of California recently 
asked a waitress for honey (see page 
768). Her reply was somewhat dif- 
ferent: “No, honey”. Mr. Eckert 
must have given the waitress one of 
his ravishing smiles to receive such 
a reply. 

Just the other week we were hav- 
ing breakfast at a hotel in Moultrie, 
Georgia, during the meeting of the 
Georgia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. When we ordered honey with 
wheat cakes the waitress brought an 
attractive dispenser holding one 
pound of delicious honey. This goes 
to show that some restaurants do 
serve honey. 

The suggestion made by Dr. Eck- 
ert with reference to beekeepers in- 
ducing restaurants to serve honey 
sounds sensible. When honey is 
mentioned, many people will say, 
“Yes, I like honey on hot cakes and 
pancakes.” 

If beekeepers would induce res- 
taurants to feature honey with 
wheat cakes on their menus and 
would cooperate to the extent of 
furnishing honey dispensers, this 
could result in more honey being 
used. People do have to eat while 
away from home. The restaurant 
might be made one medium through 
which honey could be brought to the 
attention of thousands of people who 
visit eating places each day. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 1 
Weather: We 
promised rain in 
October in our last 
letter. We do not 
pretend to be a 
prophet but as a 
prognostic we did 
happen to hit it 
right. The’ rain 
was quite general 
over southern Cal- 
ifornia. It varied in amount from 
a good sprinkle of one fourth inch 
to as much as three inches in a few 
localities. Unfortunately some of 
the heaviest rain fell in localities 
where they least wanted it. Beans 
and other crops unharvested were 
damaged to a certain extent. Some- 
thing like an inch fell in the desert 
country where the dates were just 
ready to pick, but the weather turn- 
ed warm and dried things out quick- 
ly leaving practically no damage. 
All in all the rain did little good 
aside from clearing up the atmos- 
phere and cooling things off gen- 
erally. 

Market: There seems to be little 
if anything to add to what we have 
said in our previous letters. There 
does not seem to be an active de- 
mand but buyers will pay around 
ten cents for white orange and sev- 
en cents for the cotton delivered in 
Los Angeles. There seems to be 
little honey left in the hands of the 
beekeepers. 

Miscellaneous: Most of the trees, 
shrubs, and vines have to a certain 
extent become drouth resistant over 
much of southern California. They 
keep alive through long periods of 
little or no rainfall. But it is sur- 
prising how quickly everything will 
respond to a good rain and the com- 
ing season is when we need it if we 
ever did. Streams are very low or 
dry, reservoirs are very low or emp- 
ty, water level is low in all wells, 
and a_ good rainfall this winter 
would surely be a blessing to the 
western country. 

One of the younger beekeepers 
who has a plane flies around over 
that part of San Bernardino, River- 
side, and San Diego Counties known 
as “The Back Country’’. It embraces 
large tracts of sage and wild buck- 
wheat still in their natural state. It 
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is just as it was when the white man 
first came here. All that it needs is 
RAIN, and much of it will ‘““Blossom 
as the Rose’’. Of course, many thou- 
sands of acres have been plowed or 
burned over but there is still honey 
to be made in that country when it 
gets a good wetting. Our young 
friend gets a great kick out of fly- 
ing around over these vast tracts 
and picturing an apiary here and 
there when the season is favorable. 

Bees that were moved to the cot- 
ton and alfalfa fields of central Cal- 
ifornia are reported in good condi- 
tion. A few have been moved back 
to southern California but the great- 
er number have been prepared for 
winter, surplus supers removed, and 
colonies ready to be moved at the 
beekeeper’s convenience. We occa- 
sionally talk to a beekeeper of long 
experience with moving bees. Usu- 
ally his wish is ‘ta location where 
he does not have to move’’. We have 
vet to see a man who likes moving 
bees. This growing friendship be- 
tween the farmer and the beekeep- 
er is going to help. 

We heard one beekeeper say, ‘In 
days gone by we could get two 
frames for a pound of honey; now 
it takes two pounds of honey to buy 
one frame.’—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, Calif. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3 
The weather during 
the past month was 
normal for October, 
there being no un- 
usual variation of 
any sort. There was 
‘ a period of two days 
in which the tem- 
perature reached for 
a new monthly high 
with a maximum of 
91 to 94. The mini- 
mum temperature 
was 34 with aver- 
age mean variations of 78.8 and 48 
degrees. Rain fell on two separate 
days, the 11th and 12th, for a total 
of 1.26 inches. This compares favor- 
ably with an average of .65 inch 
for October over a period of years. 
There were a number of foggy morn- 
ings, good duck hunting weather, 
also good weather for moving bees 
to their winter locations. The rains 
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tended to freshen the fields and 
greener pastures generally prevail. 


The Honey Crop: The Federal 
Marketing Reports for October indi- 
cate a much better yield of honey 
than last year, but for some reason 
this does not coincide with the pro- 
duction of many of our larger bee- 
keepers located in various sections 
of the state. An average production 
of 51 pounds per colony for the 
442,000 colonies in California, as in- 
dicated in the Marketing Reports, is 
a rather high average as state aver- 
ages run, although less than is con- 
sidered average for commercial 
yields. Many commercial produc- 
ers averaged less than this amount 
and reported a rather disappointing 
year. It may be that we hear more 
from those who do not have good 
crops than from those who are more 
satisfied with their yields. 


Marketing: The movement of hon- 
ey increased considerably at the 
wholesale level during October and 
would have been still greater ex- 
cept for the shipping strike which 
is holding up all movement of honey 
by water from the West to eastern 
markets. Beekeepers, labor, and 
many businesses lose millions of dol- 
lars every time the ships are kept 
from carrying produce and large 
segments of our population are caus- 
ed many inconveniences. It would 
seem that these strikes should be 
more of a National concern than 
they appear to be. Be that as it may, 
the movement of honey is being 
slowed down by the high freight 
rates by rail and the inability of 
buyers to ship by water. There 
seems to be little promise of an ear- 
ly settlement because the ship own- 
ers refuse to deal any longer with 
those who disregard agreements. It 
is not a matter of hours, or wages, 
or hiring of labor, but a showdown 
as to whether labor differences are 
to be settled along Democratic or 
Communistic lines. 


Honey is still not moving as fast 
as most producers and_ packers 
would like to have it move, but 
there has been some improvement 
over previous months. One packer 
reports that increased displays in 
the stores did aid in increasing sales 
far beyond the cost of the effort in- 
volved. Requests at cafes for honey 
with one’s meals all to frequently 
bring the reply, ‘‘Sorry, but we have 
no honey on hand,” or simply a mel- 
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liferous smile from a waitress and 
the reply, “No, honey.’ Would it 
not be better for the industry if ev- 
ery restaurant would have on dis- 
play a sign advertising “Honey with 
Hot Biscuits, Cakes or Waffles?” I 
believe beekeepers would _ gladly 
support an advertising campaign 
calling for the purchase and distri- 
bution of such cards at every eating 
place throughout this nation, and 
they would follow it up by seeing 
that every place has a supply of 
honey. 

Miscellaneous: I have just return- 
ed from attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Alberta Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation as a representative of the 
University of California and _ the 
California Bee Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. It is good to get the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint, especially when 
his problems have a direct bearing 
on your business, as with produc- 
tion, shipment, and use of package 
bees and queens. By making coop- 
erative observations along lines of 
mutual interest, the honey produc- 
ers of Canada and the package bee 
producers of California can unite in 
improving conditions at both ends 
and even in the middle, as with 
transportation. Canada seems to be 
having much the same trouble of 
moving honey as we are having but 
a greater proportion of their honey 
is being sold through cooperatives 
They had the same scarcity of honey 
in their eating places as we here but 
if we had their per-capita consump- 
tion of honey, we would be asking 
for some of their fine Canadian hon- 
ey to supply our trade. 

While considerable loss was en- 
countered this past year from super- 
sedure, I got the impression that 
there has been entirely too much 
loose talk about Nosema and the 
relative merits of the various sizes 
of nuclei on the performance of 
queens. It is of mutual interest to 
both the users and producers of 
package bees and queens to find out 
the causes and then to apply the 
remedies.—J. E. Eckert, University 
of California, Davis. 


wa 
MISSOURI, November 6 
Weather: The past summer 
brought in an over-abundance of 
rain. July, normally a dry month, 
this year was extremely wet. After 
the 4th of July there was almost no 
let-up in the rain for the two weeks 
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following. June, too, was wet and 
to a certain extent, August. The 
fall has been ideal for bee work, 
and October was the driest month 
since April. November has brought 
us more rain and cloudy weather. 
On November 2 we had three inches 
of rain. 


Crop: As was to be expected, the 
clover crop was very light. A few 
beekeepers reported almost a nor- 
mal crop of clover honey whereas 
others did not harvest a pound. The 
fall flow, too, has been variable. 
In most cases bees have gathered 
enough for winter and early spring 
requirements, although reports have 
come in that in some localities bees 
had to be fed for winter. In our 
case we were able to secure an al- 
most normal crop of honey and col- 
onies are going into winter in good 
condition with plenty of stores and 
young bees. 

The heavy rain in July and early 
August almost stopped the red clo- 
ver flow from producing seed. We 
had a yard in the middle of a 40- 
acre field, but no bees were seen on 
the flowers at any time—only bum- 
blebees and butterflies. The yield 
from this field was less than half a 
bushel of seed. 

Market: Since the first of Sep- 
tember we have had a run on our 
honey. It seemed as if all of a sud- 
den honey eaters decided to go back 
to eating honey. It has kept us hus- 
tling to keep orders filled. Most of 
our honey is sold to retail grocery 
stores. Before the last war we pro- 
duced a considerable amount of 
chunk honey, and this year we went 
back into it. Seeing the jars of 
chunk honey in stores made the peo- 
ple want honey again. I believe if 
more honey would be packed this 
way, we would not have the mar- 
keting trouble that we have. 

Miscellaneous: The Missouri State 
Beekeepers’ Association has bought 
space for a honey exhibit in the 
Hotel Statler of St. Louis where 
the National Federation will hold 
its annual meeting on December 14 
and 15. We hope that quite a few 
Missouri beekeepers will bring hon- 
ey for the exhibit. Also beekeepers 
from other states are welcome to 
bring samples of honey. This space 
is not to be used for selling honey, 
but rather for the beekeepers to 
learn about the various honeys.— 
Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, Mo, 
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TEXAS, November 6 
Weather: The tem- 
perature during 
October was 
slightly below nor- 

' mal and generally 
agreeable. Rain- 
fall over the state 
was extremely va- 
riable and _  defi- 
cient in most are- 
as except in south- 
ern and northern 
sections where the 

precipitation was about normal. In 

the central area drouth still pre- 
vails and in normally humid East 

Texas the older residents report the 

present dry condition the most se- 

vere in their memory. 

Condition of Bees: In areas where 
drouth prevails beekeepers report 
their colonies weak due to dearth of 
pollen and curtailed brood rearing, 
and considerable winter loss is ex- 
pected. The fall flow from broom 
weed and asters was disappointing 
over most of the state. Some api- 
aries which were moved to favored 
fall range fared better than in their 
summer locations. In areas with 
liberal fall rain bees gathered con- 
siderable pollen and nectar and with 
continued brood rearing and ade- 
quate winter stores the colonies are 
in good condition. Early spring 
blooming annuals and_ horsemint 
will be scarce due to lack of fall 
rain to bring on germination. Na- 
tive shrubs remain in good condi- 
tion. In the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley pink mint offers some promise 
of an early spring bloom. 

Market: Movement of honey is 
showing some improvement. Gro- 
cers are keeping up their supply 
with 1 lb. glass selling at 24 to 28 
cents, 2 lb. glass at 46 to 56 cents, 
and 5 lb. at $1.00 to $1.20. Large 
lot sales by producers are reported 
at 8 to 9 cents. While the price is 
not encouraging it appears that the 
supply will be cleared by the time 
the coming year’s crop is harvested. 
This should result in a more stable 
market next year with a better price 
to producers and a smaller differen- 
tial between the producer and con- 
sumer price. 

Miscellaneous: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics report for Sept. 15 
shows 283,000 colonies of bees for 
Texas in 1948 compared with 292,- 
000 in 1947. The 1948 yield for 
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Texas is given at 6,792,000 lbs. with 
a per-colony average of 24 lbs com- 
pared with 12,264,000 lbs. with a 
per-colony average of 42 lbs for 
1947. This is a reduction of 3 per- 
cent in number of colonies and 45 
decrease in honey production, the 
lowest since 1942. With expected 
loss and decreased earnings by bee- 
keepers a smaller number of col- 
onies may be expected in 1949. With 
approaching surplus of cotton, some 
grains, and some vegetable oil crops, 
a smaller acreage of these crops will 
be grown in 1949. 

Interest in soil conservation will 
bring a larger acreage of legumes 
with the present scarcity and high 
price of legume seed. This leaves a 
definite need for bees for pollina- 
tion. Seed growers are becoming 
more conscious of the benefit of bees 
for increased seed production. While 
honey producers have not shared in 
the prosperity enjoyed by many ag- 
ricultural enterprises, in due time 
beekeepers may share in the _ in- 
creased yield of seed in return for 
pollination service, instead of pay- 
ing a customary rental fee for bee 
pasture. 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held the annual meeting at Col- 
lege Station on Oct. 18 and 19, with 
an attendance of well over 100 mem- 
bers and several out of state guests. 
Of the seven regional associations, 
all except one were represented. A 
good program was presented. The 
newly elected officers are: N. E. 
Ross of Corsicana, President; F. E. 
Jackson of Cameron, Vice-Presi- 
dent: L. A. M. Barnette of Bellaire, 
Sec.-Treas. These officers elected 
with Hugh Shofner of Greenville, 
past President, and A. W. Bulay of 
Dayton, retiring President, consti- 
tuting the executive board. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary elected: Mrs. B. 
G. Burleson of Waxahachie, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Hugh Shofner of Green- 
ville, Vice-President; and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Weaver of Navasota, Secretary- 
Treasurer.—-A. H. Alex, San Anton- 
io, Texas. 
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NEW YORK, November 5 

Weather: The past few days have 
been very much warmer than is 
usual here for early November and 
a few bees have been observed car- 
rying pollen. Aside from late cul- 
tivated flowers, witch hazel appears 
to be the only plant likely to be the 
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source. There has been little rain- 
fall for quite some time and farmers 
say the ground is too hard for fall 
plowing. 

Crop: Except in the northern part 
and a few small areas elsewhere, 
New York has fallen far behind last 
year in honey production. Fall flow- 
ers have contributed materially to 
the total, but for the state as a 
whole an average crop has not been 
secured. 

Plants: New seedings in this par- 
ticular area look fine in spite of 
present dry weather but plenty of 
clover does not always foretell a 
crop. In my opinion a clover honey 
crop seems to be mainly governed 
not by an abundance of plants, but 
rather by copious nectar secretion 
of whatever clover happens to be 
present. 

Miscellaneous: While keeping bees 
commercially for many years we 
have constantly sought ways to 
speed up routine work and make 
disagreeable tasks easier and less 
unpleasant. Until the current sea- 
son we have always found feeding 
to be an unpleasant and time-con- 
suming operation. Thanks to an 
Army surplus 250-gallon tank trail- 
er that we have equipped with an 
engine-driven pump and 200 feet of 
hose, we no longer haul friction top 
pails of syrup in the outyards. We 
have also eliminated the pails and 
use comb honey supers in which two 
aluminum pans are permanently fas- 
tened. These are simply modern- 
ized Miller feeders and are set di- 
rectly on top of the colonies after 
removal of the covers, and filled 
with the tanker hose from which the 
rate of flow is controlled by a gate 
like those used on gasoline hoses. 
Except for paying the sugar bill this 
equipment takes the pain out of syr- 
up feeding. 

Our liking for multiple - drive 
trucks increased following the pur- 
chase of an Army Jeep a couple of 
years ago so this season we added a 
114-ton Dodge 6x6. It is practical- 
ly impossible to get one of these 
trucks stuck and it is particularly 
useful in that it will haul a trailer 
carrying as many additional supers 
as the truck. This speeds up super- 
ing and in the spring, when muddy 
conditions prevail, it saves much 
physical and mental wear and tear 
on the beekeeper.—William L. Cogg- 
shall, Ludlowville, New York. 
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KANSAS, November 8 


Weather: The sum- 
mer of 1948 was 
what might be 


termed a moderate 
one except for the 
last two weeks of 
August when the 
temperatures in 
general in Kansas 
rose above the 100- 
degree mark. This 
was followed by slightly above nor- 
mal temperatures for the fall peri- 
od. A severe storm occurred in the 
Arkansas River Valley of northern 
Reno County and southern Rice 
County on July 14th. Winds of 
greater than 75 miles per hour oc- 
curred during the storm in that vi- 
cinity. From the middle of July un- 
til the end of October was a drouth 
period similar to that which occur- 
red a year ago. There was only one 
period of rain, namely the last of 
August, during that time. At other 
times, rainfall amounted to traces. 
This dry condition has been chang- 
ed recently by good rains during the 
last two days of October and sev- 
eral light rains amounting to 1 to 
1% inches of rain fell during the 
first eight days of November. A 
few light frosts occurred during 
mid-October and again on Novem- 
ber 7th. The interval between was 
mild with minimum temperatures 
remaining in the low 40’s. 

Condition of Bees: Colonies are 
in good to excellent condition since 
light honey flows continued into 
September in most instances. The 
number of colonies in Kansas, name- 
ly 64,000, did not change, probably 
due to influence of market and bee 
supply conditions. 

Plants: In spite of the dry condi- 
tions prevailing since the middle of 
summer, plants are in good condi- 
tion. The recent rains will improve 
survival conditions and the situa- 
tion is better than at this time in 
1947. 

Crops: For the most part, honey 
was produced from yellow and 
white sweet clover and some alfal- 
fa. The intense honey flow from 
yellow sweet clover was somewhat 
of a surprise to many beekeepers 
and was a contributing factor to the 
production of normal or slightly 
above normal crops. Alfalfa nectar 
secretion, except late in the sum- 
mer, was not as heavy as usual due 
to the fact that there was too much 
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rainfall previous to July 15th. The 
storm of hurricane intensity of Ju- 
ly 14th in the vicinity of Hutchin- 
son, Reno County, caused a cessa- 
tion of honey production in that 
area lasting until the smartweed-al- 
falfa flow began in mid-September. 

Honey Market: During the late 
summer and early fall the honey 
market was rather disorganized in 
certain sections and there was very 
little sale of honey with an extreme 
variance in prices. Since the mid- 
dle of October, the market has be- 
come more stabilized and honey is 
selling at a fairly good rate at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Miscellaneous: As an experiment 
in connection with the Beekeepers’ 
Program during the Kansas State 
College Agricultural Week, which is 
held the first week of February, 
there will be a beginners’ program 
as well as one for commercial or 
advanced beekeepers. These two 
programs will be in operation si- 
multaneously and will be held at 
the Kansas State College on Wed- 
nesday, February 2, 1949.—Prof. R. 
L. Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 

—<—w 
OHIO, November 8 

Weather: This sum- 
mer and fall has 
produced some 
very fine weather 
in Ohio. However, 
over the entire 
state, it has varied 
in both temperature 
and rainfall. In 
many parts of the 
state rainfall and 
cloudy weather 
came at a time when the clover nec- 
tar flow was at its peak. This caused 
many short crops in certain areas 
of the state. Then came the fall. 
Fall aster plants were plentiful in 
their usual area but a continued 
cool spell prevented bees from se- 
curing much fall nectar. 

Clover: White sweet clover is 
very rapidly disappearing in Ohio. 
Other clovers look very promising 
with Ladino being seeded in greater 
acreage than in former years. This 
is a good nectar plant. Legume 
plants have been reduced in acre- 
age due to intensive farming of short 
root crops. 

Bees: Bees, generally, are going 
into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion. However, in many sections 
heavy feeding was necessary be- 
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cause of cool weather during the 
fall nectar flow. 

Miscellaneous: Much has_ been 
talked about, but very little has 
been done toward help for the bee- 
keepers. The low price of honey 
along with insufficient bee pasture 
and high cost of operating has real- 
ly put the beekeeper in an uncom- 
fortable and unprofitable position. 

The meeting held in Washington 
recently by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. D. A., 
availed but little for the beekeeper. 
The Ohio Representative of this 
Marketing Administration made a 
suggestion that will definitely help 
the Ohio beekeepers, if they will get 
down to business, and I believe they 
will. That is the reason the officers 
and committee of your Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association have called 
a business meeting for December 
9 and 10, 1948, to be held at Build- 
ing Number 27 at Ohio State Fair 
Grounds, Columbus, Ohio. Make it 
your business and your duty to be 
there. Meetings will be called at 
9 a.m. 

There will be no banquet. The 
meeting will be all Business per- 
taining to (1) price and sale of hon- 
ey, (2) more and better legume con- 
ditions for seed and nectar, (3) prac- 
tice payments to beekeepers from 
U.S.D.A for more legume seed and 
conservation purposes. We are ex- 
pecting you and we are depending 
on your help.—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


oS. 
ILLINOIS, November 5 
Weather: Much 


may be said about 
the weather for 
the past season as 
it was anything 
but favorable for 
honey production. 
The weather ap- 
peared to be some- 
what in reverse 
during May and 
June. In May, when we should 
have been having growing showers, 
we experienced a drouth. This 
damaged new seedings of clover in 
the oats and wheat. The first few 
days of June were just grand, clo- 
ver was coming into full blossom; 
then came the rains. Some reports 
say it rained for 27 days in June. 
It didn’t stop raining in June; it 
continued right into July. When 
the sun did come out the clover 
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was through blooming. Most colo- 
nies were working well on the sec- 
ond super, some on the third, when 
it started raining. The bees were 
unable to finish but a few supers. 
When the supers were removed la- 
ter the bees had removed most of 
the honey. 


Crop Conditions: Later in the 
season came the grasshoppers. With 
the grasshoppers came _ additional 
spraying. The young clover plants 
that the drouth didn’t kill were 
finished off by the grasshoppers. 
The prospects for next season do 
not look very promising. In most 
years we depend upon heartsease 
for a fall fill-up. This year hearts- 
ease failed us, too. In fact, there is 
very little heartsease to be found. 
Farmers are now planting soybeans 
in wider rows so they may be culti- 
vated to eliminate weeds. In for- 
mer years these bean fields were of- 
ten filled with heartsease. The 
plants would finish blooming be- 
fore the beans were harvested. 

Our apiaries are located out of 
range of the aster fields so we mov- 
ed the bees to the asters. For a few 
days we were busy hauling bees. 
Most hives that were moved were 
able to gather enough to pay for all 
the trouble. Inspectors are report- 
ing light colonies this fall. This will 
mean starvation during the winter. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers’ are 
losing some interest in their bees 
because of poor crops and the mar- 
ket conditions. Farmers have con- 
tinued to plant every available field 
with either corn or soybeans. A 
disease or a food deficiency is ap- 
pearing in the soybeans, cutting 
down production. The loss at pres- 
ent is 5 to 15 percent. To eliminate 
this condition the advice is to rotate 
the beans with clovers. The crops 
of hybrid corn continue to drain the 
soil fertility. A neighbor realized 
over 135 bushels of corn per acre 
on a field on which he had made 
some soil improvements. For a 
wider distribution of our bees here 
we are advising farmers to plant a 
reasonable acreage of sweet clover 
if they expect to have bees near 
their red clover fields. 

We have been very much inter- 
ested in the advertising campaign 
being conducted in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. I think we have found one 
of the keys that will open one of 
the doors to a successful future.— 
Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois. 
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VERMONT, November 2 
Weather has_ been 
ideal in every re- 
spect during the past 
three months; some 
rain, but not too 
much, and lots of 
sunny days’ with 
some frost in Octo- 
ber. It has been 
ideal for feeding 
and packing bees 
for winter. 

Honey Crop: Champlain Valley 
has again had a short crop of honey, 
about 20 lbs. per colony. Most parts 
of the rest of the state had a fair to 
good crop. This makes the second 
failure for us in the past three years, 
1946 having about the same average 
as this year. Since practically the 
whole state had the same kind of 
weather, the lack of honey in Cham- 
plain Valley cannot be blamed on 
the weather. While clover with us 
was not abundant, there was enough 
to make a crop if it had yielded. 
Why did it not yield honey? After 
seeing honey crops come and go for 
30 seasons, it will take someone 
smarter than I am to answer that 
one. One can think up all the rea- 
sons in the world what makes the 
honey flow in the blossoms, and 
along comes a year like this one, 
with everything in its favor and we 
get nothing. Yet 50 miles away 
there is a big crop. Personally, I 
think we know just exactly nothing 
about nectar secretion. 
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Adding to our troubles was an 
abundance of honeydew this year, 
black as ink, and ruining the color 
of what little honey we did get. 
Plant lice which secreted the honey- 
dew were abundant on basswoods 
and milkweed plants so that the 
leaves were just covered with it. 
This fall hundreds of ladybugs have 
been getting into the house to hiber- 
nate, so that next year the first plant 
lice to show up should be promptly 
gobbled up by an abundance of lady- 
bugs to come out. And so does the 
cycle of insect life work and the bal- 
ance of power keeps them under 
control. In the meantime, with the 
hives filled with honeydew, we won- 
der what will happen to the bees 
this winter since with us bees do 
not fly for five months. We just 
fill the hive with syrup and hope 
for the best. 

Honey Market: Price has dropped 
considerably in this area. Honey in 
5-lb. containers is retailing from 98 
cents to $1.75. We are still retailing 
at $1.50 and hope to dispose of our 
short crop at that price. Much of 
the low priced honey is imported 
from other states. There is no ques- 
tion that consumption of honey has 
dropped considerably and will take 
advertising, publicity, and perhaps 
lower prices to consume our produc- 
tion. The time has come again when 
the honey producer has to watch his 
overhead if he is to stay in business. 
—Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 
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New Beekeeping Research Man 
Added to Washington State College 


Problems concerning pollination of tree 
fruits and seed crops, as well as bee poi- 
soning, will occupy most of the time of 
Herman F. Menke, new man in Apiculture 
at the State College of Washington. A 
graduate of the University of California, 
Menke was a student under Dr. J. E. Eck- 
ert, and aided Dr. Eckert in some of his 
investigations on the toxicity of new in- 
secticides to honey bees. 

While in (California, Menke served as a 
laboratory assistant in charge of the uni- 
versity apiary and as a teaching assistant. 
For five summers during his training 
Menke worked with a commercial bee- 
keeper who maintained from 800 to 1000 
colonies in northern California. 

Severe bee losses were incurred during 
the 1948 season in the lower Yakima Val- 
ley of Washington due to the misuse of 
DDT for lygus bug control on alfalfa 
grown for seed. Mr. Menke will devote 
considerable time on programs of research 
and education to alleviate these needless 
losses and to insure adequate pollination 
of alfalfa seed. Mr. Menke will be work- 
ing under the direction of Dr. R. L. Web- 
ster of the Division of Entomology. 


December, 1948 
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Meetings of Allied Groups and Federation Committees 


National Federation of Beekepers’ Associations 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri — December 12 and 13, 1948 


2:00 p.m 


10:00 a.m. 


. Apiary 


December 12 

Inspectors of 
America 

December 13 

Apiary Inspectors of 
America 

Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee 

Honey Utilization Com- 
mittee 

Research Committee 


Honey Grades Commit- 
tee 

Agricultural Relations 
Committee 

Bee Breeders Committee 

Improved Container 
Committee 

Executive Committee 


7:30 p.m. Missouri State Beekeep- 


ers’ Association 


Meeting of National Federation of Beekeepers’ Associations 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis Missouri — December 14 and 15, 1948 


5:30 p.m. National Auxiliary Din- 


8:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


11:20 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 


12:00 


December 14 

Registration — Sale of 
Banquet Tickets 

Call to Order — Wood- 
row Miller, President, 
Colton, Calif. 

Invocation 

Address of President — 
Woodrow Miller 

Report of Secretary- 
Treasurer — Glenn O. 
Jones, Atlantic, Iowa 

Appointment of conven- 
tion committees 

Activities of Honey and 
Pollen Plants Com- 
mittee — R. B. Will- 
son, New York City 
S. W. Edgecombe, Lo- 
gan, Utah 

Lunch 


Afternoon Meeting 


1:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


3:20 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 
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American Honey Insti- 
tute —Harriett M. 
Grace, Madison, Wis. 

Honey in Industrial 
Uses — Roland W. 
Selman, Vice-Pres., 
C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Our New Honey Utiliza- 
tion Committee — R. 
B. Willson, N. Y. City 

Legume Seed and Soil 
Conservation — Phil- 
ip F. Allan, Reg. Biol- 
ogist, Soil Cons. Ser., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Improved Honey Grades 
for Added Sales — C. 
J.Hudson, Jr., Chr., 
Honey Grades Com- 
mittee, Atlanta, Ga. 

Strengthening Our Or- 
ganization — Roy A. 

Grout, Hamilton, IIl. 


ner 
Evening Program 


7:00 p.m. Color in the Bee Busi- 


ness 


H. H. Root, 
Medina, O. 


7:30 p.m. Round Table Discussion 


9:00 a.m. 
9:10 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


9:50 a.m. 


10:10 a.m. 


11:10 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 


Better Returns From Bee- 
keeping — W. T. Kelley, 
Paducah, Ky. 

By ee Marketing 


—_ a Remer, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

By Stabilizing Our Mar- 
kets — D. B. Bradshaw, 
Wendell, Ida. 

By Creamed Honey, etc. 
— M. S. Stone, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

By 


Direct Store Contects 

— T. E. Burleson, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. 

By Honey Specialties — 
Walter Diehnelt, Meno- 
menee Falls, Wis.; Ells- 
worth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, III. 

By Pay for Pollination 
Service — R. L. Parker, 
Manhattan, Kans.; F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Ia. 

December 15 

Reports of Nominating 
Auditing Committees 

Agricultural Relations Com- 
mittee — Dr. J. E. Eckert, 
Chairman, Davis, Calif. 

Bee Breeders’ Committee 
M. S. Mayhew, 
Miss. 

Research Committee 
Ralph W. Barnes, 
Chr., Oakland, Nebr. 

Selling in Today’s Mar- 
kets—G. Crump, Pub- 
licity Director, Wisc. 
Dairy Industry, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

American Bee Breeders’ As- 
sociation — E. C. Bessonet, 
Pres., Donaldsonville, La. 

The Ills of Our Industry — 

Lloyd C. Gardner, Dela- 

ware, Ohio 


and 


Fortune, 





(Continued on next page) 
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Just News 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
meeting on December 12 will be 
held at the home of H. Wilde at 30 
W. 190th St., Bronx, N. Y., at 2:30 
p.m. A children’s Christmas party 
will be held with Santa present. 
Movies will be shown and refresh- 
ments served. Visitors are always 
welcome. Frances me, Sec. 








The Westchester Canats Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will have a _ joint 
Christmas party and meeting at 2:30 
p.m. on Sunday, December 19, at 
the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. After a 
short business meeting, movies will 
be shown and Santa Claus is ex- 
pected to put in an appearance to 
distribute gifts to all. Members 
and guests are invited to bring their 
children. Refreshments will be 
served and an enjoyable social hour 
will follow. B. JF. Miller, Publicity. 





The po Mectins of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on December 3 
and 4 at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y. An _ unusually worthwhile 
program is in store for all who at- 
tend. Come. ae. 

Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association Winter Business Meet- 
ing, Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 9th and 10th, 1948, at the Ohio 
State Fair Grounds Building No. 27, 
Columbus, Ohio. The purpose of 
this important meeting is to im- 
prove and benefit conditions for ev- 
ery beekeeper in the state of Ohio 
from the one-colony beekeeper to 
the largest. Ways and means will 
be openly discussed for (1) im- 
provement in sale and price of hon- 
ey, (2) additional bee pastures, (3) 
incentive payments annually on 
each colony of bees by the U.S.D.A. 
This latter is a conservation mea- 
sure. Come prepared with your 
suggestions* ready to enter into each 
discussion. This meeting is for 
your special benefit and if properly 
attended all will benefit in the years 


Notice: 


ahead.—Ohio State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, Harry S. Mesloh, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, W. A. Coulter 
President. 
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The Montana State 


December, 1948 


Beekeepers’ 


Association annual meeting will be 
held December 3 and 4 at the Bax- 
ter Hotel in Bozeman, Montana. The 
first meeting will be called to order 
at 10 a.m.. A banquet will be held 
that evening with entertainment. A 


fine program in the interest of all 
will be presented at the business 
session. Important business will be 


discussed.—Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Lau- 


rel, Montana. | 


The Forty third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Tennessee State Horti- 
cultural Society will be held in the 


Biology Building at University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville on January 


20 to 22, 1949. 


L. M. atm, State Entomologist 
and bee inspector of Nebraska for 
the past 21 years, resigned his posi- 
tion as Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry on November 1. He is re- 
tiring to a small fruit farm near 
Peru, Nebraska. We congratulate 
Mr. Gates on his past attainments 
and wish him well in the future. 


Clifford E. Miller, prominent bee- 
keeper of Marion County, Ohio, 
passed away suddenly at the age of 
58 while working with his bees. 

LE 


FS 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(Continued on page 774) 
12:00 Lunch 
Selection of Regional Representa- 


tives to serve on Executive Commit- 
tee must be completed before next 
session. 
Afternoon Meeting 
1:30 p.m. —- of 
mittee 
Election of Officers 
Marketing the 1948 Crop of 
Honey Harold J. Clay, 
Production and Marketing 
Adm., Washington, D. C. 
Progress in Bee Culture 
Jas. I Hambleton, Divi- 
sion of Bee Culture, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Goverment Loan to Bee- 
keepers Speaker to be 
announced. 
Evening Program 


Resolutions Com- 


3:00 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Banquet 
M. G. Dadant, Toastmas- 
ter, Hamilton, Ill. Enter- 
tainment, good fellowship, 
announcement of winner 
in slogan contest. 
10:00 p.m. Directors’ Meeting 
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HONEY PRICE SUPPORT 
(Continued page from 765) 
available to the honey industry if you so 

desire. 
Very truly yours, 
E. M. Graham, Chief 
Dried Fruit Division 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch 


Calexico, California 

847 Heber Avenue 

November 8, 1948 
Mr. E. M. Graham, Chief 
Dried Fruit Division 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Graham: 
We endorse the request of the honey in- 
dustry committee for a support program, 
preferably a loan program, to enable the 
producer to obtain not less than 12 cents 
per pound in bulk containers. When we 
realize that other commodities are sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, and that 
this request involves only 70 percent of 
parity, we consider that beekeepers are 
offering the Government a very reason- 
ae aoe. 
We believe that the commodity loan pro- 
gram is admirably adapted to the control 
of the problems of honey marketing. The 
hazards of honey marketing, such as unfa- 
vorable weather, bee disease, and insecti- 
cide poisoning are so great that a large crop 
of honey in one season is usually followed 
by a small crop. For example, in 1947 bee- 
keepers produced 228,162,000 pounds of 
honey, and in 1948 they produced only 
206,935,000 pounds. Bad weather in the 
Middle West and in Texas made the differ- 
ence, as well as the 3 percent decrease in 
the number of hives of bees. It is the 
carefully considered opinions of the lead- 
ers of the industry that the Government 
would not be burdened with excessive 
supplies of honey; in fact, any surplus 
honey could be used in school lunches. 
Since bottlers would be compelled, under 
a commodity loan program, to purchase 
and hold in their warehouses sufficient 
honey to meet their needs in years of low 
production, supplies would be removed 
from the hands of the beekeepers, bee- 
keepers would be financed so that they 
might purchase new equipment and pack- 
age bees, and farmers would be sure of 
pollination for their crops. In other words, 
the problem of marketing for the honey 
industry would be solved. * * * * * 
Please note the language of Section 302 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1948 in reference to those’ industries 
which should have price stabilization: ‘In 
making such determinations, consideration 
shall be given (1) to the demand therefor, 
(2) the price level at which other com- 
modities are being supported, (3) the avail- 
ability of funds, (4) the perishability of 
the commodity, (5) its importance to agri- 
culture and to the national economy, (6) 
the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through a price support operation, (7) the 
need of offsetting temporary loss of ex- 
port markets, and (8) the ability and will- 
ingness of producers to keep supplies in 
line with demand.” 
Although the language of this section is 
permissive rather than mandatory, it 
seems to us that honey conforms so well 
to each of these tests for a stabilized com- 
modity that it is unwise and contrary to 
the will of Congress to keep honey below 
50 percent of parity. Have you reflected 
that no soil conservation program is pos- 
sible without the pollination of sweet clo- 
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ver and other legumes by bees? Note 
carefully Clause 5 of this section that re- 
quires that the USDA consider the impor- 
tance of a commodity to agriculture and 
to the national economy. This refers so 
directly to bees that you duty is clear. * * * 
We accept your suggestion that the indus- 
try enter upon a merchandizing program 
on the condition that the government sta- 
bilize the price of honey according to the 
recommendation of the industry commit- 
tee. We do not believe that the Govern- 
ment has advised the wool grower to ped- 
dle a fleece of wool or the wheat grower 
to sell a sack of flour in lieu of a price 
support program. Advertising is a charge 
upon the seller of honey rather than the 
producer. We fear that the producer who 
attempts to pay for advertising from his 
meager 47.7 percent of parity will find 
himself in the position of increasing the 
sale of South American honey for the bot- 
tler, while his own honey stands in his 
warehouse. We are reminded that the 
price pattern of our industry has _ not 
changed since 1929; although supply and 
demand have fluctuated, only the over- 
whelming demand of war brought the 
producer a fair price. If the producer 
participates in an advertising campaign, 
the Department must make plans to re- 
quire dealer and bottler to share some of 
the spread between 8!2 cents per pound 
and 30 cents per pound with the producer. 
In regard to funds to support the price of 
honey, we call your attention to the fact 
that no funds have been made available 
to the honey industry during the present 
fiscal year. We suggest that immediate 
plans be made to authorize a school lunch 
purchase at 12 cents per pound in bulk 
containers to the producer, and that hon- 
ey be placed under commodity loan as 
soon as possible. 
We thank you for permission to publish 
this correspondence. We should be happy 
to discuss further the problems of our ir- 
dustry, for we believe that this explora- 
tion of the subject will be profitable for 
all of us who are concerned in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Imperial Valley Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Mrs. Laura Shephard, Chairman 
Marketing Committee 
Those who have met Mr. Graham 
are convinced of his interest in the 
Industry and his willingness to do 
all that is possible under present 
laws to help the Industry. Our 
problem, we believe, is to give the 
Department of Agriculture adequate 
information upon which to base a 
support program that will be prac- 
tical to administer without undue 
repercussion from the buying pub- 
lic. A few letters to Washington or 
a few trips by industry leaders to 
Washington will not be sufficient to 
gain a support program. An all out 
effort on the part of the Industry 
will be required. In addition to 
this, an effort must be made by the 
Industry to solve its problems on a 
permanent basis. These we believe 
are being undertaken but they will 
have to be supported by every mem- 
ber of the Industry to be successful. 
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Florida State Meeting 
By M. J. Deyell 


I can say in all sincerity that those 
who have not attended a Florida 
bee meeting have missed something. 

The meeting held October 18 and 
19 at Blountstown was a _ success. 
Paul Cutts. President, kept the pro- 
gram moving along on schedule. 


1.—R. L. Leath of Blountstown, Fla., 
a commercial producer of tupelo hon- 
ey, and H. S. Foster, State Apiarist, 
of Gainesville. 


he state has nine distinct associ- 
ations, all coordinating their efforts. 
Florida produces some excellent 
tupelo honey in the northwest along 
the Apalachicola River and its tribu- 
taries. Much of it is consumed lo- 
cally. The average per-colony pro- 
duction is relatively high. 
One speaker, Dr. G. J. Stout of the 
College of Agriculture, said that 
some people do not use honey be- 


2.—An elevated platform for a large 
number of hives beside the Chipola 
River in the tupelo district. 

3.—Paul Cutts of Chipley, a producer 
and shipper of bees, and J. D. Haynie 
of the Extension Service. (Mr. Hous- 
ton’s picture got fogged out, sorry 
to say.) 


cause it is sticky and messy. He 
has tried beating honey into a thick 
creamy consistency with an electric 
beater. The beating of dark honey 
appeared to change the flavor and 
color. A demonstratron was given 
in front of the audience. This needs 
more experimental work before such 
processing can be recommended for 
large scale marketing. 

4.—G. S. Brewer, breeder of Cauca- 

sian bees at Tampa, Fla. 

5.—The newly elected president of 

the Association D. E. Sojourner of 

Orlando, Fla. 





A symposium on marketing honey 
was conducted by J. D. Haynie of 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
at Gainesville. The points brought 
out were: (1) a taste for honey can 
be cultivated; (2) the package of 
honey must be a salesman; (3) hon- 
ey package must be seen at least 
seven feet ahead and label read eas- 
ily at arm’s length; (4) it is an ad- 
vantage to have a package that can 
be placed on the table. 

F. S. Huston, the dynamic Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion and Editor of ‘Florida Bee- 
keeper” is largely responsible for 
the unusual progress in organiza- 
tion work. He is to be commended. 











































































Annual Convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
By H. H. Root 


One of the oldest beekeepers’ as- 
sociations in all America that can 
point to an uninterrupted history of 
69 years is the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association. This great and impor- 
tant group met in its 69th annual 
convention at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto on November 10, 11, and 
12, with an average attendance of 
well over 200. I was unable to be 
present until noon of the first day 
and had to leave early the morning 
of the last day. The sessions that I 
attended showed that a great deal 
of care had been taken in the prep- 
aration of the program; the discus- 
sions were well balanced between 
the practical and the scientific. The 
Ontario beekeepers have a problem 
shared by all of Canada and the 
United States. The producers, most 
of whom have seen honey prices go 
lower in the past, are not discourag- 
ed, but are determinedly setting out 
to sell more and to cut costs of pro- 
duction. 

A. C. Walker and E. A. Hogarth, 
with the aid of excellent colored 
slides, described their honey houses 
and extracting equipment and means 
for simplifying the handling of hon- 
ey in the extracting room. Mr. 
Walker told of his elaborate system 
for blowing hot air through the 
combs of supers stored in his drying 
room. With a maximum tempera- 
ture of 78 degrees F., the moisture 
content of the honey was reduced 
from 18.6 to 17.2 percent in 16 
hours. 

The pump which elevates the hon- 
ey to the tanks on the second floor, 
after extracting, is driven through 
a gear-shift transmission from an 
automobile which provides three 
speeds for different conditions and 
temperatures. 

J. H. Girardeau, Jr., of Tifton, 
Georgia, successor to Morley Pettit, 
deceased, told of the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association, now a year 
old, made up of 300 producers and 
shippers. This group has as its 
chief aim the improvement in stock. 

K. E. Mitchell was the leader in 
a group discussion on queen rear- 
ing. Candling queen cells was rec- 
ommended similar to the candling 
of eggs. The vigorous movements 
of an active queen may be clearly 
seen when the cell is held up to a 
strong light. This saves the time 
and effort wasted when a cell con- 
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taining a dead queen is put in a 
mating nucleus. Two or three frames 
of standard size are preferred for 
the nuclei. Cautions were given 
against the chilling of cells or al- 
lowing them to be carried where 
there is excessive vibration. It is 
not good practice to put ripe cells 
in large colonies, for too many bees 
hold the queens back. 

On Thursday morning C. B. Good- 
erham, Dominion Apiarist from the 
Central Experimental Farm at Ot- 
tawa, gave an extended and intense- 
ly interesting summary of the entire 
research program. Without going 
into detail of this work, he gave the 
results, often astounding, of the 
large scale tests that have been 
made. Close to a test apiary and 
three or four colonies of bees dis- 
tributed amiong the trees, four acres 
of apple orchards with a cover crop 
of buckwheat were sprayed twice 
with DDT. The spraying was done 
while the trees were in full bloom. 
The bees began working on the 
blossoms before they dried off. 
Traps were arranged to catch dead 
bees both in the three to four colo- 
nies in the orchard and in those of 
the nearby check apiary. No unu- 
sual number of dead bees were 
found in either. The blossoming 
buckwheat was also sprayed three 
different times. Mr. Gooderham 
stated that under normal conditions 
and with usual spray formulas of 
DDT, beekeepers have little to fear. 

In case of new weed killers, such 
as 2,4-D, Mr. Gooderham believes 
that the loss of bees will not be seri- 
ous but he points out that a lot of 
useful nectar-bearing plants may be 
killed off by indiscriminate applica- 
tions of this chemical weed killer. It 
is the careless, unintelligent applica- 
tion of chemical killers that may 
destroy many useful nectar-bearing 
plants. 

In an alsike region in British Co- 
lumbia, a space covering 120 square 
feet was screened so that honey bees 
could not reach the blossoms. In 
this restricted area, according to a 
careful count made, it was estimat- 
ed that without honey bees only five 
pounds of seed could be expected 
per acre. From the unrestricted al- 
sike, 371 pounds per acre were har- 
vested, proving that honey bees are 
efficient pollinators. 

An extended test of the dual- 
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queen system was made but on com- 
parison with checked colonies hav- 
ing only one good queen, very little 
advantage of the dual-queen plan 
was noted. 


In the feeding of pollen substi- 
tutes and supplements, very little 
advantage was found except in an 
occasional locality where there was 
a dearth of natural pollen. In these 
the artificial pollen containing 
brewers’ yeast gave as good results 
as the artificial pollen supplement- 
ed with natural pollen. Mr. Good- 
erham reported no great advantage 
in trapping natural pollen for the 
purpose of adding it to the artificial 
pollen. 

Some experimental work has al- 
ready been done, and much more 
is planned, to determine whether 
air-borne packages of bees from dis- 
eased colonies in the South may re- 
sult in the transmission of disease, 
where the interval from the ship- 
ping point to destination is very 
short. 

The activities of the Canadian 
Beekeepers’ Council of which J. N. 
Dyment is not only Vice-President 
but the representative from the On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association, were 
well reported and this presentation, 
with the discussion that followed, 
occupied a full hour. The Council 
unifies the efforts of the various 
provinces and presents.a solid front 
when making appeals to the Do- 
minion Government at Ottawa. 
The Council also cooperates with 
and works in close connection with 
the Dominion Research Program un- 
der Mr. Gooderham. It is evident 
that the Council is functioning and 
succeeding in a most constructive 
way. 

The present status of the Ontario 
honey grading regulations were pre- 
sented by George Wilson, Director 
of the Fruit Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Toronto. In 
going over the various features of 
the proposed grading rules and reg- 
ulations, Mr. Wilson showed a sym- 
pathetic and understanding attitude 
regarding the various problems. It 
was refreshing, too, that he brought 
with him a half dozen heads of de- 
partments so that all might hear the 
discussion and be able to  under- 
stand better the needs and problems 
of the honey industry. It was evi- 
dent that the proposed grading rules 
are the result of a demand from the 
producers themselves and not the 
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result of any governmental desire to 
put the producers in strait-jackets. 
Mr. Wilson made it clear at the very 
start that honey sold by the produc- 
er to the consumer direct is not sub- 
ject to the grading rules and regula- 
tions except that the name of the 
packer must appear, the product 
must be labeled HONEY and the 
weight given. 

If not sold direct to the consumer, 
no person may sell or offer for sale 
honey unless marked and graded 
according to the grading rules final- 
ly adopted. No person may handle 
or extract honey unless the building 
and equipment and the tools are 
sanitary. All must be subject to in- 
spection. Trucks carrying honey 
must be clean and sanitary and 
there must be no _ contamination 
from foul odors emanating from sur- 
rounding conditions or from other 
goods carried. Standard containers 
shall be used, free from dust, rust, 
or other defects. 

Much of the Canadian honey is 
marketed in granulated form. There 
is, however, a demand for liquid 
honey, therefore a great deal of in- 
terest is being shown in methods 
for preventing granulation and 
keeping the honey clear. 

In the open discussion that fol- 
lowed the talks on the grading rules, 
the question of marketing automat- 
ically came up. Harry White was 
vigorously applauded when he said 
that he wished that the crop report- 
ing agencies would say that only 
four pounds of honey per capita had 
been produced instead of saying that 
the largest crop in history had been 
produced. 

There was a natural difference 
of opinion in regard to pasteurized 
honey, incidental to the Dyce pro- 
cess. Some favored compulsory 
regulation, requiring all honey to be 
processed; others were against this 
on the ground that the producers 
themselves, as well as the buying 
public, do not want to be “pushed 
around”’. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible 
for me to remain for the third and 
last day. Gleanings hopes to pre- 
sent Dr. Katznelson’s paper on ‘Re- 
cent Research on Sulfathiazole” at 
the Central Experimental Farm in 
Ottawa. I regret very much, too, 
that I was unable to hear the report 
of the Provincial Apiarist, G. F. 
Townsend. The whole meeting show- 

(Continued on page 786) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the 


Rate:—15c per 


shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 

CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extracted, 
16c Ib. in 60's. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blossom, 
5 lb., $2.25; Pure Florida comb honey, 5 
lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D orders, all ship- 
ments prepaid E. R. Raley, Daytona 
Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 


COMB HONEY No. 1 clover. W. R. MOO- 
MAW, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


Amber extracted in 60's, 12c; extra dark 
capping meltings, 8c per lb. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


WHITE clover and 
Carsonville, Mich. 


CLOVER honey in 60’s. Good quality. 
Louis Regner, Swea City, Iowa. 

CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., R. 

Choice CLOVER and LIGHT AMBER 
honey for sale. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 
2122 N. Ames, Saginaw, Michigan. 




















amber. Lewis Klaty, 











WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. ‘ 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
a —" cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 
California. : 


WANTED—AII grades extracted or comb 
honey, carloads or less. Honeymoon Prod- 
— 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, 

ich. 


WANTED clover honey of good quality. 
Please submit samples and best price de- 
livered to our plant. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Buckwheat in 60's, any 
amount; also amber clover. Send sample 
and delivered price. Eastern Food Prod- 
ucts, 115 Division Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 


_ LIGHT AMBER AND AMBER HONEY 
in 60-lb. cans wanted. Send representative 
sample and best price. C. W. Aeppler 
Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





























BAKERY GRADE of honey mostly dark 
amber, 5c per pound by carload lots. H. 
E. Randall, Moore Haven, Fla. 


GOOD QUALITY New York State ex- 
tracted honey in 60’s. C. W. Schrader, 
Waterville, N. Y 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 























WILL PAY over market price for clean 
vellow beeswax. Also white clover honey. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 








“WANTED — White and amber honey, 
any amount D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


~HONEY—Carloads or iess. Mail sample, 
price, quantity. Konces, North Abington, 
Mass. 








WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 





“CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Bxtracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
Ib. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 


PAPER SHIPPING CARTONS, sample 
mailing cases, pumps. See display adver- 
tisement. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10c-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 

WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 

DECORATE with beautiful mistletoe at 
Christmas time. Write for prices, shipping 
dates. Chester Allen, Cisco, Texas. 

FOR SALE— Root Foundation Mill in 
excellent condition. Arthur Schwoeppe, 
2929 Montclair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE 




















MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 








SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, eight-nine. Specify size. $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y 


WE ARE TAKING ORDERS for the New 
Bogenschutz Bros. Uncapping Machine 
Tested and proven. This machine will un- 
cap 7 frames per minute, with a minimum 
of effort on the part of the operator. For 
complete details write _ to Bogenschutz 
Bros., Box 21, Clayton, New York 
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YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation, 22c pound. 100 
Ibs. $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 

BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance Closures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c. Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
age. Cheaper too in quantity. 


_BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


~ We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if disatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; 
10 for $9.00. D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, 
Georgia. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 

SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or in part, suitable 
for package bees or honey production. In- 
spection certificate furnished. Information 
on request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, O. 


CAUCASIANS. Booking orders for 1949 
for package bees and queens. Lewis & 



































Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, 
Ala. 

FOR SALE 600 colonies heavy with 
honey, $10.00 each. Complete equipment 
for operation of 800 colonies. Inspected. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 





BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for April 
lst. Write for prices and terms. Member 
of A.B.B.A. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
3616 (Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


Three Banded Italian bees and queens 
for 1949. Full weight packages with good 
young queens. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. Carolina. 

120 colonies of bees in 10-frame stand- 
ard hives, with 3 shallow extracting su- 
pers each, all hives painted and in excel- 
lent condition, $12.00 each. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Lloyd A. Heinz, Silver- 
ton, Ore., R. 1, Box 314. 


A COMPLETE going package bee and 
queen business for sale consisting of 200 
two-story colonies of bees—75% 10-frame. 
500 nucs with fall queens. Inspected. One 
new 4-fr. Lifetime extractor, together with 
all other equipment necessary for oper- 
ating an apiary of this size. An active 
and profitable package bee and queen 
business with nine of Northern Califor- 
nia’s best bee locations. Buy now and pre- 
pare for next season’s_ business. Ww. 
Chapman, Shasta Apiaries, P.O. Box 100, 
Shasta, Shasta Co., Calif. 
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HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance. simplicity, and distinction. 


CCTCM CL emi ee ee 


c. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 





——" 


Bee Supplies 


Comb and Cutcomb 
Packages 


Glass and Tin 
Honey Containers 
in all standard sizes 

Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
Successor to M. J. Beck — 


PATENTS 


by reading our illustrated monthly feature 
“Patents on Parade”. It’s exclusive! 
Send $2.00 for one year 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER 
Hapeville, Georgia 














—J 








Keep up with the lat- 
est U. S. Patents in 
the beekeeping field 





HONEY WANTED 


Curloads and less than carloads. 
Mail cample and best prices in al! 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 
We wish you all a very Merry 
Christmas and a happy and pros- 
perous New Year. In our Florida 
yards now. Queens and packages from 
here March Ist, 1949, on. 


Albert G. Hann, Palmdale, Florida 





ITALIAN BEES and Queens for spring 
delivery, also four-frame nucs. Prices up- 
on request. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, 
Fort Pierce, Florida. 


COMPLETE single hives. 700 supers. 
Two story colonies packed. Priced reason- 


able. Inspected. Leo Bear, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 


HELP WANTED 














Quality 3-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
for 1949 


New and improved package delivers 
Prices are 
A member of The American 
Association 
Cottage Hill Apiaries 

Box 64 Mobile, Alabama 


bees in better condition. 
right. 
Bee’ Breeders’ 


Rt. 2 








WANTED — Good experienced queen 
breeder. Can make good offer to the right 


man. Write Gleanings, Box 1148, Medina, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Honey salesman for Ohio 
packing plant. State age, experience, mar- 
ried or single, and other qualifications. 
Permanent position. Box 819, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED: Experienced Wax Worker or 
someone willing to learn Comb Founda- 
tion Business. The Hubbard Apiaries, Man- 











Italian Bees and Queens 
Write for 1949 price list and 
quantity discount. 

Live delivery guaranteed 

















ufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, Onsted, Michigan. 
Hall Apiaries ee 
i PECANS — Paper shell pecans from 


grower. Old apiarist. Write for prices. Sam 
Williams, Monroeville, Alabama. 


PAPERSHELL PECANS, New crop, large 
size, No. 1 Stuart pecans, 27c per lb. in 
100 lb. bags. Satisfaction absolutely guar- 














Py anteed. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson 
P. O. Box 415 Prichard, Ala. St., Louisville, Ky. 
TURKEYS 





poco 
Dark Italians 


Bees and Queens for 1949 
Write for prices and details 


A. M. Peach 
Baldwyn, Miss. 

















High Quality _| 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
If you want High Quality Queens and 
Package Bees for 1949 at a reason- 
able price, Send your inquiry and 
requirements to: 


Carlus T. Harper 


New Brockton, Ala. 





| 
= 


Torre 

















RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3,000.00 in your own_ back 
yard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


“GARAGE APARTMENT.” Temporary 
quarters while building house. Instructions 
on how to build: 32 page booklet, $1.00. 
H. CC. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 
19, Penna. 

















BOOKS 


STARTING RIGHT WITH MILK GOATS, 
$3.00; Herbs, their Culture and Uses, $3.00; 
How to Grow Roses, $2.49; The Home Me- 
chanic, $2.75; 60 Minute Chef, $2.95. Order 
now. Complete line farm, garden, home- 
making, Western, and children’s books. 
Lists. THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SER- 
VICE, 200 S. Detroit Avenue, Concord, 
‘California. 











Carniolan Queens 
Booking orders for 1949 


Ephardt Honey Farms 


Batchelor, Louisiana 
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SUPPLIES nee 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a 
real service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, 
honey containers, and labels at a _ price 
saving to you. Top market price paid for 
extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NO. WASH- 
INGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 
SOTA. 
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White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

Northern breeders of Italian queens 

from hardy honey storing stock. Now 

booking orders for 1949 season which 
opens May 20 


ERRRCORRRREREEEE Me 


s 











SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Send for 
new free circular for 1949 describing fifty 
nectar secretions and featuring unusual 
new plants. One packet each twelve good 
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honey plants, $2.00; 35 for $5.00 postpaid. 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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VITEX (Incisa negundo). Very good 
shrub both for ornament and bees. Well 
ripened seed, ounce, $1.00; 14 pound, $3.00 
postpaid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





PLANT 2-year ANISE HYSSOP plants 
now this fall and have full nectar bloom 
first season. 5 for $1.20; 20 for $4.40 post- 
paid. Moss packed. Write for illustrated 
Folder listing 72 nectar and pollen vari- 
eties of rooted plants, vines, trees, and 
shrubs moss packed. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 








HARDY ALFALFA, U.S.grown, $24.00 
per bu.; hardy Grimm, $27.70; Red Clover, 
$25.00; Alsike Clover, $19.95; Scarified 
Sweet Clover, $11.30; Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, $9.95; New Mountain Brome, $4.25; 
Hybrid Seed Corn, tested, $4.75. Prices low 
on Red Clover, Timothy, Lespedeza, Al- 
sike, etc. New Certified Clinton 59, Mindo 
and Benton Oats. Our seeds recleaned, 
tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold 
subject your 60-day test. Write for free 
samples and 1949 Catalog. Hurry, scarci- 
ties exist. American Field Seed Co., Dept. 
382, Chicago 9, IIl. 





ALFALFA, highest quality, $26.85 bush- 
el; Hardy Grimm Alfalfa, $27.60; Red Clo- 
ver, special Lot Leader, $24.95; Alsike Clo- 
ver, $20.85; Sweet ‘Clover, $11.25; Alsike 
and Timothy Mixed, $10.35; Mountain 
Brome, $4.20; Hybrid Corn, $4.75. All per 
bushel. Triple recleaned. Complete stocks 
all other seeds lowest prices. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. FREE Samples and Catalog. 
ak SEED CO., Box 482, CLARINDA, 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED - Small extractor. Give de- 
scription and price. H. Forsland, Hopper, 
Minn. 
WANTED—Used Brand Cappings Melt- 
er. Luersson, 1301 E. Washington, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 


~ MAGAZINES 
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Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year 
to one and all 
Thanking you for your past busi- 
ness. Ready to give you service 

in * 

Homan Bros. 
Shannon, Miss. &. KR. 2 i 














JACKSON APIARIES 
Funston, Georgia 
Three Band 
Italian Bees and Queens 
For Sale in 1949 























Now booking orders for 1949 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 
Write for Prices 
LYNN WILLIAMS |. 

Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. | 











Italian Queens and 


Package Bees with Queens 
2 Ibs. with queen, $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen, $5.00 : 
Guaranteed full weight. 20% deposit, 
balance before shipping date. 
Napoleon Guillory Apiary : 
Marksville, La. : 
nf 














_DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — introductory 
six months, $1.—Columbia 14, Mo. 


WESTERN ‘CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00. 206 Donalda 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 

THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy against 
25c (1s 6d.) postage stamp. Yearly 7s, 6d 
($1.50) International Money Order. Apply 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist Naini Tal, U.P. India. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 














POSITION WANTED 
Married man with family wants year- 
around work at honey or package produc- 
tion. Good experience and reference. State 
wages paid and other particulars in reply. 
30x 1149, Care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


December, 1948 














fs ‘Ship Your 3 
HONEY & BEESWAX 
to uz. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 


dered into wax at,yery nominal 
charge. .;: te ‘ 
SHE FRED. W. MUTH.-CO. 
: 229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


¢ 





ANGORA GOATS 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
Industry. Subscription — $1.50. Sample 
copy—fifteen cents. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


Prices Will Be Announced January Ist 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


for 1949 


Italians Caucasians 


What you want in bees is what we try 
to give — Good Bees, Healthy Bees, 
Young Bees, Full Weight, Prompt Ser- 
vice, Fair Prices. We have been ship- 
ping bees all over the U. S. A. and Can- 
ada for many years and think we have 
done a fair job, but we are never satis- 
fied even with ourselves, and are always 
trying to improve both service and stock. 


Book Your Order Now 
No Deposit Required 
No Obligation on Your Part 


Mayhew, Miss. 
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FLAVOR AND COLORS OF 
LEGUME HONEYS 
(Continued from page 749) 
Mountain area. This is a honey 
which has a mild, spicy, mint flavor. 
The color depends on the intensity 
of the honey flow and the altitude at 
which the plant is grown. The high- 
er the altitude and the more rapid 
the honey flow, the lighter the color 
of the honey. In the lower altitudes, 
such as 1,000 to 15,000 feet in the 
eastern great plains area, the color 
is white to extra light amber if the 
honey flow is rapid. If the honey 
flow is slowed down, it may go into 
the light amber range. Many times 
the beekeeper does not separate the 
honey flows of white sweet clover 
and alfalfa in this particular region 
of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebras- 
ka, and the nectar from these two 
sources is blended. In the western 
areas of the Great Plains states and 
the inter-mountain valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains where the altitude 
is relatively high, the alfalfa honey 
may be obtained in the pure state, 
in which case the color will be water 
white to white. The body is usually 

heavy. 
Indication of Nectar Source 

If there is an overlapping of the 
blooming periods of these various 
plants, the indication of the nectar 
source should be a_ combination, 
such as yellow and white sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa honey. There should 
be an effort to educate the beekeep- 
er to the fact that there is a distinc- 
tive difference between the honeys 
of different nectar sources. When 
beekeepers speak about sweet clo- 
ver, to which one are they refer- 
ring? Evidently beekeepers do not 
wish to use too definite terms in the 
description of their work. This in- 
dicates that there is a common ten- 
dency among beekeepers to restrict 
their speech and writing which, to 
some extent, causes poor understand- 
ing of the subject being presented. 
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Package Bees 
for 1949 


Shipped at a Certain Time— 
When you Want Them, 
and ON TIME 


We Guarantee To Ship 
Within 5 Days of Date 
Booked 


We do not anticipate any 
change in prices for 1949. 
As always, our prices will be 
in line with those of any repu- 
table shipper. 

Reserve your shipping date 
TODAY 
by depositing $1.00 per pack- 
age and Get the best in pack- 
ages and service from 


The Puett Company 
HAHIRA, GA. 
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Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1949 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write For Our 1949 Prices 
On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 


" COCOROEUOCOSOCOECOOOROOCHSCOCSROCREOGRSOOCRSAEORORGREERORGOCREAORREOSeEBAREA™ 





Gaspard’s 


Quality Italian Queens 

and Package Bees 
We are booking orders for spring 1949 
delivery. Only 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 
We guarantee live delivery and health 
certificate accompanies each shipment. 
Prices as follows: 

1-49 50-up 

2 lb. pkg. w. queen $3.75 $3.50 
3 lb. pkg. w. queen 4.75 4.00 
4 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.75 5.00 
5 lb. pkg. w. queen’ 6.75 6.00 

Queens ............ $1.25 


Gaspard Bee Company 


Hessmer, La. 


rrr rrr rrr 
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The John M. Davis Strain 


Italian Queens 
Bred the Davis Way 


These queens are reared in Nucs 
with three full-depth standard frames 
of brood, bees, and honey; no baby 
nucs used. They are well fed from 
time of hatching until mated and lay- 
ing, making stronger, larger, fully de- 
veloped queens. Try them; you'll like 
them or your money refunded. 


Price $1.00 each 
Write for quantity prices 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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ene of the Golden West 


Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
We ar now booking orders for 


























spring 1949. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville Box 684 California 
786 


ONTARIO BEEKEEPERS’ 


CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 779) 


ed Dr. Townsend’s careful prepara- 
tion in advance, and his devotion to 
detail. The Ontario Association is 
fortunate in having so efficient a 
Provincial Apiarist. 

At noon of the second day, Mr. 
Shields took me out to the magnifi- 
cent packing plant of the Ontario 
Cooperative. I got a great thrill in 
seeing an automatic sealing machine 
turning out beautiful paper pack- 
ages of processed honey, ready for 
the constant temperature room, at 
a surprisingly fast rate. Somehow, 
with so efficient and careful a man- 
ager and also with the help of con- 
scientious, independent packers, I 
feel that the Ontario beekeepers’ 
problems are in safe hands and that 
the future, in spite of present lower 
prices, is not altogether dark. 
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Three Banded Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 
1949 Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Bessemer Apiaries 
4300 A Raliegh Rd. 
Greensboro, N. C. 











Three Banded 
Italian Bees & Queens 


2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 
4 lbs with queen 5.50 


Only 20% down to book your order, 
balance 15 days before shipping date. 
Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed with each shipment. 
Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 




























Italian Bees and Queens 
for 1949 


Write for prices 
Two and 3 pound packages; 2, 3, and 
4 frame nuclei, one or a truck load. 
Also queenless packages. 


Walker Apiaries 














Box 894 Pharr, Texas 












Fine Quality 
$7 OLLER' $ Clover Honey, 
1948 cro 


ex- 
Be for bottling. Stoller Honey _ hes 
pean Ohio. 





Pastors. your ootane. ee your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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Leather-Colored Italians 


Bees and Queens 


| E Dixieland’s 
= Write for prices and booking dates 


Dixieland Apiaries 








i == 
| Bee Supplies 
| 
| 





Direct From Our Factory : Greenville, Alabama A 
| To You SO ~ — —— ——— 
Our low prices on Bees and Queens 
rT 13 ITALIANS CAUASIANS 
DURABILT RESISTANT-STOCK 
quality bee supplies Daughters of Queens 


bred for resistance. 


We breed all three races in 


will save you money. 


| 
| | Write for free catalogue sai ec oe ce 
1949 shipping. 
| Babcock Honey Co. Over 30 years a shipper 
| Box 126, Five Points Sta., Send for Free Circulars 
Columbia, S. C. Blue Bonnet 











Apiaries 
Weslaco, Texas 

















Protect your future. Buy your | 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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Honey Girl Apiaries 
Package BEES and QUEENS When You Want Them 





| Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens 2 lbs. w. qns. 3 lbs. w. qns. 41bs w. qns. 5 Ibs. w. qns. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-49 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


For price of queenless packages, deduct the price of the queen 


W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, Louisiana 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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Pure Caucasian Bees and Queens 
Book Your Order Now for 1949 


Due to the wonderful reception of our Caucasian Branch and many reports of 
extremely prolific and heavy producing queens and bees, we have increased and 
improved our Caucasian Branch to better supply the increased demand. With 
our increased output, we will be able to take care of all orders promptly, but 
book your orders early to be assured of choice shipping dates. 











2-lb. package with queen .................... $4.40 We give special discount 
3-lb. package with queen .................... 5.50 on large orders. 

oo , Be —*_ ee 1.35 

| Health certificate furnished with each shipment and live delivery guaranteed 


Pine Bluff Bee Farms Route 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| (Caucasian Branch — Jesse E. Gooch Apiaries) 








=>) 











Package Bees with Queens 
May We Reserve the Date You Desire For Your Shipment? 
ITALIANS 


Prices: 
Queens 2 lbs. w. qns. 3 Ibs. w. qns. 4 lbs w. qns. ! 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 
25-49 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 
For price of queenless packages, deduct the price of the queen 


We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. CLARK, Pron. 








l= erm _— — — 


For 1949 — Use » Gooch’s etait Bees and Queens 


Better prevared to serve you with the best and the best of service 





Your choice of Three-Banded and Bright Yellow Italians. Remember, each 
queen will be the daughter of a queen that has produced 300 Ibs. or more of 
surplus honey in one season. Determine your needs and place your order ear- 
ly to be assured of choice shipping date. 


Lots 1-10 
| 2-Ib. package with queen .................... $4.40 Write for our special dis- 
3-ib. package with queen .................... 5.50 count on large orders. 


QUEENS (Each) o.n.c.cccccccccccccscscccesssses 1.35 
Full weight packages and tive delivery guaranteed 


Jesse E.Gooch & Sons Route3_ Pine Bluff, Ark. 
= — _ 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE ee 
NEWS NOTES ~ JENSEN’S 


| (Continued from page 763) 
With her own cheery smile Package Bees 
and Queens 


And her own friendly face 





Mrs. Grace who is head will be available again in 1949 
Of the Honey Institute, “Magnolia State” Strain 

That has built up a name Pure 3-Banded Italian Queens 
Of unquestionable repute ..... Queens of Tested Disease Resistant 


Stock in greater volume, and bet- 
Mrs. Grace who will tiptoe oe Cam over. 
To each beekeeper’s home, Jensen’s Apiaries 


And work to fulfill M Pt. Cee 
The contents of this poem ..... — lacon, Mississippi 


EE 











Mrs. Grace who will work 


For your product and mine, r 
To sell ALL your honey Italian Bees and Queens 


In the year ’49. Quantity 2 lb. 3 lb. 
| 1-24 $3.95 $4.95 
So Santa and she 25-up 3.75 4.80 

Join hands when they write, E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


“M Christmas to all 
| Pree 54 all, a Night!” Moreauville, La. Box 33 
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, A Message from Hanson, Hall... . 


| | We are in the package bee and queen business to stay. Our bees are of the 
strain of Italians developed by Geo. N. Moore of California. All colonies in 
our outyards are 31/32 of that strain and the breeding stock which we will 
use next spring is direct from Mr. Moore. If you are not familiar with that 
strain may we suggest that you ask any scientist connected with the industry 
about it? 
Our 1949 prices quoted below are fair prices, based on our cost of production. 
They include decent living wages paid our labor and a reasonable profit for 
ourselves. These will be our prices throughout the entire season, regardless 
of what prices others sell at. We do not believe anyone can consistently pro- 
duce bees and queens of equal quality and sell them for less. 
Queens 2 ib. 3 Ib. 
| | 1-24 ° $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 

100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 
You will seldom see our ads for we have always depended on our bees and 
queens shipped the previous season doing 90% of our advertising for us. Your 
business will be appreciated. 


| Hanson, Hall Bee Co. 








Livingston, Alabama 











Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Reserve 1949 dates now. No deposit required for early booking. 
| Queens 2 lbs. w. qns. 3 lbs. w. qns. 4 Ibs w. qns. 5 Ibs. w. qns. 








1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-49 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
For price of queenless packages, deduct the price of the queen 
Large Queen Orders Solicited 
Overbey Apairies Bunkie, La. 
S SEUECLEOEDOEOUROEGURGEROROUROUSOEOUGDEEOROOEOUCURGOSOROCEOOGOUOUROUOUUSOSUCCOOLOOEOAOOUSORCEOOEGHOOEGORGUOOOOOROESOROSOOEOESOESOSOEDOOONRORGESOESOESESORSERSEEEEAS 
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Package Bees 
Italian Queens 
for 1949 


Queens from proven high pro- 
ducing stock with overweight 
packages of young bees. Choose 
your shipping date and book 
your order with price to be 
agreed on later. 


Live delivery, prompt ship- 
ment, and complete satisfaction 
assured when you place your 
order with us. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 





PPPPP EPP OPES LPDPO 6D 


Spring Package Bees - - - 


Do not be a quitter. Keep all 
your equipment in use by us- 
ing Package Bees that are bred 
for more honey. Even at a low 
price for honey, colonies that 
produce greater surplus can 
and will show a profit. Empty 
equipment is not going to make 
money for you. 


Your order will be given our 
best attention from all angles. 
Should you care to cancel that 
is your privilege. 


Prices are not set at this time 
due to unsettled honey market, 
but you are assured that we 
will be in line. 


Prices will be published in this 





eae - 2 space as soon as possible. 
Est. 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 


Wire or phone Macon, Miss. Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Italian Bees and Queens for 1949 
Reserve your shipping date now for the coming season. 
Write us for quotations. Reliable, dependable service. 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries Moreauville, La. 
& u ' TTT i iii iii oe 
Greetings From the Bessonets 
Our very best wishes for a happy holiday season to all. Your plans 
for 1949 should center on QUALITY, SERVICE, and confidence in 
your shipper. On this basis we solicit correspondence on your pack- 
age bee and queen requirements. \. 
The Bessonet Bee Company _Donaldsonville, La. | 
| :" 
- : ‘ ( : 
A Continually Improved Strain of : 
Disease Resistent Queens is Available from the : 
4 * * r 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association | 
1 tos 10 to 49 50to99 100 and up : 
2 Ib. pkgs. with DR Queens $5.20ea. $5.00ea. $4.75 ea. $4.65 ea. = 
3 Ib. pkgs. with DR Queens _ 6.20 ea. 6.00 ea. 5.85 ea. 5.75 ea. z 
DR Queens 1.65ea. 1.50ea. 1.40ea. 1.35 ea. | : 
k ti 7 = 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association } 
State House Des Moines, Iowa | z 
eee nem —— | : 
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. - - R “ - ; Italian 
ackage bees — ? Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians for 1949 : for 1949 
The Strain that 


We are now accepting tentative 
orders for the 1949 season. Let 
us book your needs subject to 
Now booking orders for the further confirmation when 
coming season of 1949. Qual- prices are published. 

ity bred Italian bees and 
| queens furnished only in neat 


Honey Producers Prefer 


Georgia Pecans 











new cages. We are now pre- . 
paring to make the coming Large selected Georgia Pecans 
season one of the greatest in the shell, ideal for holiday 
| and we will be fully prepar- use at home or as gifts for 
| ed to serve you with highest friends. 
quality and best of service. Price—5 Ibs. nuts parcel post 
| No deposit necessary until PAID anywhere in U. S. east of 
prices are announced. poe Rockies—$2.60. Cash with 
order. 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. Tifton, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 








| York Bee Company Girardeau Apiaries 
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Italian 
Early ordering gets the most favored shipping dates. Ex- 
pect to start shipping March 15. 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, 
$4.00; 3 lb. pkg. with queen, $5.15. Queens, each, $1.15. 


Write for price on quantity lots. DON’T DELAY. 
TOP QUALITY — — — SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Sunkist Bee Company Convent, Louisiana 























te, neaieaaial a " 
pallies Queens SUNKIST Packages 
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Rich’s Leather Italian, Caucasian, 


and Disease Resistant Bees 


Live Delivery Guaranteed on Every Shipment 


Prices on Leather Italians and Caucasians: 
Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 





1-24 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 $6.35 
25-99 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 
100-up 1.10 3.75 4.70 5.65 


Please include 10% deposit with order 
Prices on D. R. stock will be published later 


The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 
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TANQUARY’S 
Italian Bees and Queens 


Orders Never Too Large or Too Small 


We have never been in better shape to ship good 
bees and queens. When you want bees and queens, 
and prompt service wire or call us. Let’s look for- 
ward and have reserve dates for this coming season. 


Prices for April 1 to May 20th: 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 24 $1.35 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.75 
25 to 99 1.25 4.25 5.30 6.30 7.35 
100-up 1.15 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


Tested 2.00 
Queens postpaid — — — — Package bees F.O.B. 


Price of queenless packages deduct price of queen 
Place Your Order Now 
Health certificate with each shipment 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
Western Union: Lena, S. C. Phone: Estill, S. C. No. 109 


























~~ GARON’S i 


Package Bees 


and Queens 


Better Quality Italians and 
Daughters of Tested A.F.B. 
Resistant Stock. The Qual- 
ity that brings in the Honey. 
The service that brings your 

bees to you when desired. 


We plan to start shipping 
next Spring as early as the 
middle of March, weather 
permitting. Surely by April 
1st. 

Prices will appear in our 
January ads. However, Price 
Lists will be available by 
December list by mailing us 
a Postal Card. 


Garon Bee Co. 
Donaldsonville, La. 





SPEARS‘ 


Package Bees and Queens 
for 1949 


Quality Bred Italians 


Carefully selected and bred from 
best stock available in Louisiana, 
which insures hardiness, vigorous- 
ness, and prolificness. Our bees are 
very quiet; are light yellow in color, 
and are excellent workers, fresh 
from Southern hives used only to 
shake bees, assuring you of only 
young, vigorous workers. Insure suc- 
cess in ‘49 with bees from Spears’ 
Apiaries. 

Place your orders early to get your 
shipping date when wanted. We so- 
licit and appreciate all orders, wheth- 
er for a few packages or several hun- 
dred. Live delivery is guaranteed, 
satisfaction assured, and a health cer- 
tificate accompanies each order. 

Insure delivery on the date desired 
by sending us your order now. All 
correspondence will be treated with 
equal courtesy and promptness. 


Spears’ Apiaries 


Hamburg, Louisiana 
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The tive and the Honeybec 


A Complete Descriptive Preview of This 
Amazing New Book is Now Ready For 
eee No Cost — Just Mail a Postal 


Then you will know what lies in the 650 big, pictured pages of 
this brilliant book about bees and beekeeping. Here are the facts 
you never knew before; here are things to do with bees you have 
never read or tried. There is no other book like it. 
















MAIL POSTAL FOR FREE PREVIEW 





Book Price $4.00 


(Foreign postage 25c extra) 
Canadian Representative 
GENERAL PUBLISHING CO., 17 East Queen St., Toronto, Canada. 















PELLETT’S 
AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS 


Here it is— the brand new revised edition of 
Frank C. Pellett’s Work on Honey Plants 


A monumental work representing forty years of work on the part 
of Mr. Pellett during which he has visited every state in the United 
States, all the Canadian Provinces, and twice gone to Mexico. 
Most of the parts of earlier editions have been entirely rewritten 
and some hundred or more plants are listed that have been inves- 
tigated since the earlier works. 


Besides having pages or paragraphs devoted to the honey plants 
of the various states, the book is alphabetically arranged by plant 
names. It is illustrated by 200 superb halftones on fine book pa- 
per and has 460 pages. Cloth bound. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid to Any Address in the World 
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American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
Box 110 
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| CHOICE OF EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 


Combs That Do So Much 
....And Cost So Little 


When you use DADANT’S CRIMP - WIRED 
FOUNDATION you get combs that, with good 
care, will last almost as long as your equipment. 














Combs built from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation are a 
long term investment. They will last for years of crops and many 
colony buildups. Each sheet of this sturdy foundation starts to 
save you money the moment you put it in the hive and it goes 
on saving steadily, year after year. 

Too, you get full worker combs. The best queens can’t get 
bees from poor combs. But, put good queens and good combs 
together and watch the bees pour out. The strong colonies you 
will get will bring in the greatest possible amount of honey. 


When you want quality comb honey, remember Dadant’s Su- 
perlative Surplus, the Finest made. And Dadant’s Plain (un- 
wired) Foundation for those who need it. 

Be sure to get our 1948 bee supply catalog. Have your name 
put on our mailing list now. We have more supplies but—a 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS 
Crimp-wired — Plain Surplus 
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Combs That Do So Much 


....And Cost So Little 


When you use DADANT’S CRIMP - WIRED 
FOUNDATION you get combs that, with good 
care, will last almost as long as your equipment. 
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Combs built from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation are a 
long term investment. They will last for years of crops and many 
colony buildups. Each sheet of this sturdy foundation starts to 
save you money the moment you put it in the hive and it goes 
on saving steadily, year after year. 

Too, you get full worker combs. The best queens can’t get 
bees from poor combs. But, put good queens and good combs 
together and watch the bees pour out. The strong colonies you 
will get will bring in the greatest possible amount of honey. 





When you want quality comb honey, remember Dadant’s Su- 
perlative Surplus, the Finest made. And Dadant’s Plain (un- 
wired) Foundation for those who need it. 

Be sure to get our 1948 bee supply catalog. 
put on our mailing list now. 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


Have your name 
We have more supplies but—a 


DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS 
Crimp-wired — Plain — Surplus 
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STOVER’S 


A Bee to be Proud of 


Forty years ago (1908), a carload of bees was 
brought from Strasburg, Virginia, to May- 
hew, Mississippi. This new outfit was called 
The Stover Apiaries, a name which we have 
been proud of all these years. 





We have grown up with the package bee 
business, always trying to improve both the 
quality of our bees and our service to you— 
for on your success depends our future ex- 
istence. 


Wherever you are and whenever you need 
bees or queens, try Stovers. You won’t re- 
gret it. 


ITALIAN Prices to May 20th CAUCASIAN 


Queens Packages 
2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
25-99 1.30 4.25 3.00 6.85 8.15 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.29 6.50 7.75 


Queens postpaid, clipped, or airmailed at no extra cost. 





The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 
— = 
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Low Cost Apiary Management 
requires 
THE BEST EQUIPMENT 
See Your Nearest Root Dealer 


We will continue our efforts to 
make the best equipment pos- 
sible from the most suitable 
material obtainable, at the low- 
est prices present raw material 
cost will permit. 


Rose The th Root Co, Rest 


Bee Suppuics 
Established 1869 


‘ 
| Write for free catalog 
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HONEY LABELS 


Your Name Printed on any of 
68 Bright Attractive Designs 


The Root label catalog is ready for imme- 
diate mailing at no cost to you. 

Select one of the 68 designs illustrated in 
this 18-page catalog and we will print your 
name, address, net weight, etc., in lots of 250 
or more. 


Try our new gold foil label 159A, B, and 
+ 


Order now from your nearest dealer 
to avoid last minute delay. 


Res The A. 1. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 


Established 1869 
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A ROOT EXTRACTOR 
TO FILL YOUR NEED 


Made in Five Sizes: 





L15 — 2 Frame Reversing 

L35 — 3 Frame Extractor and Dryer 
L25 — 4 Frame Reversing 

L20 — 20 Frame Simplicity 

L45 — 45 Frame Simplicity 






300 
Revolutions 
Guarantee 


Clean 
Combs 








45 Frame Simplicity 


The Best All-Purpose 
Small Extractor 


Extracts Standard Combs 
and Dries Cappings. 


Bese 








L35 Extractor with power drive 


The A. 1. Root Co. Rost 
Medina, Ohio 








Bee Suprucs 


Established 1869 
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A ROOT EXTRACTOR 
TO FILL YOUR NEED 


Made in Five Sizes: 


L15 — 2 Frame Reversing 
L35 — 3 Frame Extractor and Dryer 
L25 4 Frame Reversing 


L20 — 20 Frame Simplicity 
L45 — 45 Frame Simplicity 


300 
Revolutions 
Guarantee 


Clean 
Combs 


iE 











Cat. No. L45 
45 Frame Simplicity 


The Best All-Purpose 
Small Extractor 
Extracts Standard Combs 
and Dries Cappings. 


1.35 Extractor with power drive 


The A. |. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio Root, 


Bee Supplies Established 1869 Bee Supplies 
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Biggest Thing in The Apiary 
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Center ply 
Beeswax 
Strengthened 
with minor 
portion vege- 
table wax 


Outer plies 
made of 


pure 
beeswax 


Bee Suppuies 





IT IS REAL ECONOMY 
to discard poor combs 
and replace with 


Root’s 3-Ply Foundation 


They will stand hot weather without 
sagging, stretching, or warping. 


They will contain the maximum of 
worker cells. 


They will stand up in the extractor. 


The standard foundation since 1922 


The A. 1. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 


ae Established 1869 Bee Supplies 
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Biggest Thing in The Apiary 
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Center ply 
Beeswax 
Strengthened 
with minor 
portion vege- 
table wax 


Outer plies 
made of 
pure 
beeswax 


Bee Supeues 








IT IS REAL ECONOMY 
to discard poor combs 
and replace with 


Root’s 3-Ply Foundation 


They will stand hot weather without 
sagging, stretching, or warping. 


They will contain the maximum of 
worker cells 
They will stand up in the extractor. 
The standard foundation since 1922 
The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supplies Established 1869 Bee Supplies 
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The Hive and the Honeybee 


The Surprise Book of Modern Beekeeping 
A hundred years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by 
the world’s best authorities. A step-by-step array of brand new how- 
to-do-it facts—new short cuts in honey handling—new things to do 
through the season—new ideas on swarm control—new ways to win- 
ter bees—new facts about bee life. It will help you make a living from 
your bees and it will give you a complete education in how bees live 
and work and how they look, inside and outside. Each book durably 
bound, with over 650 big 6x 9 pages, with hundreds of pictures. 
Price $4.00 


The American Bee Journal 


Brilliantly styled for the new year. Better than ever. With the Jour- 
nal at hand, you can move forward in beekeeping as fast as new things 
happen. It will help 
make you a master 
and a leader. Sample 
copy free on request. 





Subscription: 

One year, $2.00 
Two years, $3.00 
Three vears, $4.00 


The Hive and 
the Honeybee 


\ Christmas 
Present 
in a and the 

American Bee 
Journal 


Money Saving 


Combination 
lor a year 





Both for $5.00 


Christmas mailing with your card to anyone. Send to: 


The American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 









































The Hive and the Honeybee 


The Surprise Book of Modern Beekeeping 
A hundred years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by 
the world’s best authorities. A step-by-step array of brand new how- 
to-do-it facts—new short cuts in honey handling—new things to do 
through the season—new ideas on swarm control—new ways to win- 
ter bees—new facts about bee life. It will help you make a living from 
your bees and it will give you a complete education in how bees live 
and work and how they look, inside and outside. Each book durably 
bound, with over 650 big 6 x 9 pages, with hundreds of pictures. 
Price $4.00 


The American Bee Journal 


Brilliantly styled for the new year. Better than ever. With the Joui- 
nal at hand, you can move forward in beekeeping as fast as new things 
happen. It will help sts 

make you a master Subscription: 

and a leader. Sample — pect ag 
copy free on request. a Three years, $4.00 


\ Christmas vy | The Hive and 


Present the Honeybee 


in a and the 
American Bee 
Journal 


Be ll | 
Pe lor a year 
Both for $5.00 
Christmas mailing with your card to anyone. Send to: 


The American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


Money Saving 


Combination 






































